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"TAKE AWAY THE SWORD; STATES CAN. BE SAVED WITHOUT IT-BRING THE PEN! 
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A MANLY ACCEPTANCE OF THE 
SITUATION DEMANDED. 


f]J\HE nomination of Greeley at Baltimore 
seems to be—in fact, is admitted to be a | 
foregone conclusion. He will probably 
be nominated on the first ballot, and by a two- 
thirds vote, according to the usages of the | 
Democratic Party. Taking this for granted, 
we cannot discover the wisdom or policy of 
certain Democratic leaders and newspapers, 
who confess this result inevitable, and who, in 
accepting it as such, still couple that accept- 
ance with protests, and sneers, and hisses. 
‘*A nauseous cose!” ‘A bitter pill!” ‘ Dis- 
agreeable necessity!” and so on, are common 
phrases in the quarters we have alluded to. 

Now, we protest against all this. If the force | 
of public opinion, policy, or the higher con- | 
siderations of patriotism, are sufficiently poten- 
tial to insure the nomination of Mr. Greeley, 
why not accept the result like true men? 
Leave impotent protest and grimace to children. 

The Democratic Party in its integrity desires 
tha nomination of Mr. Greeley. Its different 
members may be actuated, as all aggregates of 
men must be, by various considerations. Yet, 
they seek the same result. Is the achievement 
of that result likely to be assisted by the om- | 
inous lifting of eyebrows, by wry mouths, and | 
by reference to sayings and doings of a quarter | 
of a century ago, when what was true in poli- 
tics would be false to-day? Does a general, 
when, from any consideration, he consents to a 
surrender—does he couple the act with idle and 
mocking words and impotent protests? The 
Democratic leaders have been forced to accept 
the tendency of the Democratic masses—in 
favor of Mr. Greeley. Let them do it grace- 
fully, and take no action, say no word that will 
nulify or defeat the hopes and objects, not of 
their own party alone, but of a great and pa- 
triotic body of men who have thrown off the 
manacles of party, and power, and patronage, 
and are ready to join them in a genuine reform 
in the land, and a return to the principles and 
traditions of the Republic. 

The alternative now is between Grant and 
Greeley. ‘‘Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve!” But let your choice be coupled with 
no mental reservations. Be loyal to the flag 
you elect to serve under ; and when you are 
beneath its folds, let every energy be directed to 
Success! Do not try to resurrect the Past. 
‘* Let the dead bury the dead !” 











THE PEN AND THE SWORD. 
\ E have all heard and appreciated the 








great truth, that, 


‘+ in the hands of men entirely great, 
The pen is mightier than the sword :” 


and this should seem naturally the belief of 
a people like ours, whose history confirms it. 
But such is not the theory of the supporters 
and eulogists of the present General-in-chief, 
who has encamped at Long Branch. 

Familiar with the one weapon, he never has 
known how to use the other. And if there be 
in his appreciation any instrument which is yet | 
mightier, it is only the bayonet—as the history | 
of his so-ca'led Reconstruction of the Southern | 
States, and clamorous cry for martia! law at 
the close of the Congressional session, abun- 
dantly testify. 

‘‘Like master, like man,” and the guiding 
principles of his adherents, and the nature of 
their appeals to the American people in behalf 
of the perpetuation of his military rule, prove 
how faithfully and servilely they follow their 
leader. 

Pick up any illustrated paper in favor of 
Grant, and what meets the eye? The emblems 
of war, not of peace—Liberty or America 
represented as steel-clad warriors leaning on 
cannon and flourishing swords, as though 
War were the normal condition of the coun- 
try, and Peace destined always to be an alien ; 
while the candidate of the Opposition is 
ever portrayed as pursuing the peaceful paths 
of civil life, or enjoying rural labors, as a | 

quiet citizen should, Grant is always repre- 
sented as an avenging warrior, whose sole duty 
is to govern by the sword. 








So that, in fact, the issue seems broadly made 
in this contest between tho rule of the pen | 


and the sword--to the latter of which might 
have been justly added the purse the most 
potential of the weapons in the armory of the 
Anti-Reform Party. 

If there be in this broad land a man who 
can justly represent the pen, that man is 
Horace Greeley; tor, with that he has written 
his way to Fame and to the Affection of the 


American people, and done as much with it | 
in lopping away public abuses as ever he does | 


with his ax among the brushwood at Chap- 
paqua. His life and career prove the truth of 
the lines we have quoted, and the ‘hands ” 
must have been “ great” indeed, to have done 
such work with so small a weapon. 

The man of war—the successful general—is 


a necessity in time of war. He ever has been | 


either useless or mischievous to the country 
in periods of peace, and our history for the 
past four years, in which our military ruler 
has prevented the return of real peace, only 
adds one more illustration to this truth. 
Hence, we echo his words—sick and weary of 
the ‘‘drum and trumpet,” things which his 
Administration lives on—*‘ Let us have Peace!” 
And Peace we never shall have until a man of 


peace sits in the Presidential chair again, and | 
civilians take the place of soldiers at the | 


White House, where now what used to be secre- 


|taries are ‘* Aids,” and epaulets and sashes 


supply the place of pens and paper. 
No foreigner now visits the White House 
without being struck with the military air of 


| everything and everybody around it. The | 


new Emperor of Germany, whose empire 
never professed be to based on peace, cannot 
equal the martial surroundings of his American 
rival, nor had he, at the close of the session of 
his legislature, to ask extraordinary power to 


|put down “rebellion,” real or imaginary, 


among his subjects. 

We believe the sentiment of our people 
revolts at all this military machinery, and 
the rule of the sword and the bayonet is 
destined soon to pass away, with the memories 
of the sad war which brought it upon us. 


We believe the want of the country now is | 


for statesmen, not for soldiers—for the restored 
rule of Law, not of bayonets—and for a bridg- 
ing over of the gulf which has so long sepa- 
rated the divided and discordant sections of 
the country. 

These things can only be effected by making 
a radical change in the men and measures of 
the Government—by the substitution of the 
Man of the Pen for the Man of the Sword— 
and, with the blessing of God and the votes 
of the people, we hope to see that change 
effected in November next, by a popular 
acclaim such as has not been heard since 
the people refused to elect the soldier Scott, 
and placed a civilian in the White House. 








GIBBERING OF THE GHOSTS. 


HE result of the Fifth Avenue Conference 
| has been practically to give Mr. Greeley 
a second nomination, and to secure the 
third, which now surely awaits him at Balti- 
more. Called by his avowed opponents for the 


purpose of concentrating the Opposition | 
strength within the Liberal and Democratic | 
ranks against the indorsement of the Cincin- | 


nati ticket at Baltimore, it has made what was 
only a strong probability now a certainty. 
Like Balaam, those who came to curse re- 
mained to bless; and the weakness, not the 
strength, of the handful of real malcontents 
was exposed by their own device. Probably 
never before in the history of political confer- 
ences was there so signal a disappointment in 


|store for a handful of plotters, nor engineers 


so ignominiously hoisted on their own petards. 

Like the man of sense he undoubtedly is, 
Mr. Wells, decidedly the ablest man among the 
malcontents, declined to commit himself by 
traveling further on the road which leads from 
Greeley to Grant. But Mr. Atkinson and a 
half-dozen others were not so wise, and made 
that fatal step which divides the sublime. from 
the ridiculous, by the shadow of a separate 
nomination, which one of the’ nominees has 
already plaintively protested against, and which 
the other doubtless will repudiate. 

The astonishing strength developed at this 


conference by the Cincinnati ticket, wherein | 


the voices of Trumbull and Schurz, the fathers 


of the Reform movement, were so strongly | 


litted up, and the unanimous echo to these 
patriotic utterances from an undivided South 
and North, all have shown the plotters that 
their opposition is hopeless. Yet, neverthe- 
less, they will persist in shrilly shrieking and 
scolding, and, like the ghosts they are, imitate 
Hamlet's father in ‘‘ making night hideous ” 
by their tragic apparition, without being of 
the least possible use either to friend or foe. 

We say to these perturbed spirits, in pity 
more than in anger, that it is high time to 
cease these antics and these clamors, and ‘‘ ac- 
cept the situation,” as they have so often ad- 
monished others to do. 

It is now manifest to the meanest capacity 
that there are to be but two Presidential tick- 
ets presented to the American people for their 
suffrages, and every patriotic citizen owes it 
to himself and to his country to take his side 
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in the coming contest between the candidates 
of Reform and Union on the one side, and of 
Despotism, Corruption and Disunion on the 
other. Greeley represents the first—Grant, 
the last; and no man will have any other 
option than to choose between them. 

Never was the old adage, ‘*He that is 
not for us is against us,” more applicable 
than now, when the voice and the vote of 
every honest man in the land are needed to put 
down the military despot and his army of 


| spoilsmen, who are scrong only in public plun- | 


JoLy 13, 187%, 


tures are actually made by his employes, he 
merely giving a general direction—tor one to 
draw 2x mountain, another a house, villa or 
hovel upon it, where he makes a re d mark 
with a pencil ; another a horse and sheep, or 
man, here and there, in attitudes which a 
sweep of the crayon indicates, the finishing 
expression to which, marked with his charac- 
teristic genius, his own hand may afterward 
give. 

But are nota lady’schignon and flowing curls 
hers, if she has paid for them? and is not 


der and in patronage, and who can and will | even a President’s Message his, if he puts his 


muster every one of their pensioners, on pen- | name to it ? 


alty of loss of place and pay. 

Hence it is that things which in an ordinary 
canvass would be only absurd and mischievous 
are absolutely wicked at a time like this, when 
| the life of the nation is really at stake ; and 

we feel bound indignantly to denounce these 
| little Neros of Free Trade, who ‘‘ fiddle while 
Rome is burning.” 


THE DIVISION OF LABOR. 


ERFECTION in all mechanical work has 
| been found by experience to ensue from a 
division of labor, andthe workshop of Eng- 
| land has here both its pride and opprobrium 
—pride, when it points to its perfected work ; 
| opprobrium, when it shows the belittled mind 
| of a man whose entire life has been spent in 
| pointing a pin or cutting the eye of a needle. 
| The opposite extreme is characterized by 
| the popular adage, “Jack of all trades, and 
| master of none.” And the marked example of 
| this form of life is in the wild savage, who is 
fain to make everything for himself,; tool, 
| utensil, clothing, and at the same time find the 
| food to support life. If the degradation of 
| the English artisan is necessary, this dwarfing 
of the intellect—which with ten hours’ work a 
day it is not—even then is far better than 
| the other. 

But this division of labor is not, as is gen- 
erally supposed, limited to the mechanical 
| pursuits; it is to be found in probably every 
| sphere of life, and is rapidly increasing and 

spreading into every occupation. Machinery is 
but one expression of it, A cotton-mill does the 
carding, spinning, weaving, and the whole 
work that our grandmothers did personally, 
| and like machines make the embroidery that 
| queens and grand ladies pricked their delicate 
fingers in creating. Nobody knits stockings 
nowadays, and the sewing-machine has swept 
away those smart women whose extraordinary 
faculty of making a complete ruffled shirt 
| ‘in a day” rendered them the boast of the 
| town. 

And there is an unsuspected division of labor 
| in higher spheres of industry. Long ago Law 
was divided and subdivided, and one was the 
delver for precedents in musty tomes and for- 
gotten decisions. To-day Medicine has its 
specialists ; surgeons who attend only to the 
| eye, ear or womb, etc.; doctors who know 
nothing except about livers, lungs, kidneys, or 
something more abstruse—the nerves and 
organs of action and thought. 

There are clergymen who only bury the 
dead and carry consolation to the sick ; others 
who preach and teach, and move multitudes ; 
| and of these last, there are some who also write 
their own sermons, and there are others who but 
| suggest subjects, and have their leading ideas 

followed out and extended by more correct 
scholars. So much is this the fashion, that 
|there are to be found in most large cities, 
| agencies where sermons, addresses and lectures 
| on any and all scientific subjects are furnished 
to order, from twenty-five dollars upward. 
| Nor is this all, for it is well known that elabo- 
rate works, both of science and belles-lettres, 
are also written to order—the man whose name 
is upon the title-page being utterly unable to 
have written a single page of it, if capable of 
spelling its words correctly. In a recent law- 
suit in this city, a verdict was gained by the 
applicant, who sued for a sum for writing a 
book on surgery—the defense being that he 
was engaged merely to edit it. But the appli- 
| cant proved that the only material given him 
was a couple of bushels of pamphlets, books 
and magazines—not a line of manuscript— 
| and that he had actually written every word 
of it. 

| Another ambitious professor made a sad 
| fiusco, ip reading a lecture on an abstruse sub- 
| ject collateral to his profession, by fatally 
| stumbling over a word which he could not 
| pronounce, the meaning of which he did not 
| know, and without which his whole lecture 
| was a chaos. 

taphael, Michael Angelo, and like artists, 
| we know, had students who did much of the 

painting upon the great pictures by their 
| masters ; but the artists of the present day 
| hire journeymen to do what they know not 
| how to execute properly, such as architectural 
drawing, making proportions, perspective and 
the like ; this is called mere mechanical work, 
| which a half-hour’s devotion to and study of will 
enable any one to do, but which those who so 
| call it never find to give to this important 
| branch, requiring a peculiar eye and know- 
lelge. The immense quantity of Doré’s pic- 








| 


Now, with this division of labor, should 
there not be also a division of glory and 
honor? A sculptor carves his name on the 
pedestal of a statue, the coarse idea of which 
only was his, for the clay received the revi- 
sion of an anatomical draughtsman, who was 
carefully educated in the mysteries of fore- 
| shortening and the exigencies of position; the 
marble was cut by still another. The real 
glory belongs to the man who has had a Gov- 
ernment contract (or ‘struck oil”), and has 
money to pay for it. He is the modern man 
of genius, and it is for his money that all 
| these toil and grovel and sell their brains, 
| their labor and their name. And how much 
| better are they than the honest man who puts 
| bread into his children’s mouths by putting 
| heads on pins, day after day, from his entrance 
| into the world to his final exit! Vanrry oF 
| VANITIES ; ALL 1s Vanity ! 


THE BUBBLING OF THE FRENCH 
CALDRON. 
NE of the most curious spectacles afforded 
() by that strange tragic drama we have 
recently witnessed in France is its 
dénouement. 

After a series of struggles of the most 
bloody kind, within and without the walls of 
Paris, in which the cannon and the mitrailleuse 
were the chief arbiters, we see the entire 
power of the State vested absolutely in the 
hands of a very old civilian, and his threat 
of resignation makes the whole of France 
hysterical. 
| Since the days of Cardinal Richelieu, no infirm 
old man has wielded such absolute authority 
over the destinies of France as does President 
Thiers to-day. Like Richelieu, he well knows 
how to eke out the lion’s skin with the fox’s ; 
like the crafty Cardinal, he loves himself well 

as he also truly loves France ; and like him, 
he may say with more truth than did the king : 
** After me, the Deluge.” 

For, strange as it may seem, the common 
conviction in Framce now is, that on the single 
life of that infirm old man rest the hopes of 
a peaceful solution of the question as to what 
the future Government of France shall be. 
The fear is not only felt, but expressed, that 
the moment that shaking hand is removed 
from the helm, shipwreck will be imminent. 
The rival factions of Orléanists and Bourbon- 
ists, Republicans, Reds and Communists, stand 
glaring at each other, ready to rend and tear, 
restrained only by the presence of that dwarf- 
ish figure sitting in the Presidential chair, 
which it can by no means fill. 

The fiery energy of Gambetta, which dis- 





Paris, has again forced him imto action, and 
out of a quietude uncongenial to his nature. 

For he is a storm-bird, and the breath of his 
life is agitation. He has again been stirring 
up the embers of the smothered fires still 
smoldering in the ever-revolutionary provinces 
of the South, and organizing. for a new revolu- 
tion, of which he hopes to be the Mirabeau. 
He professes no confidence in Thiers or the 
Republic, but counsels ‘‘ earnest action.” ‘* If,” 
he says, ‘‘since the fall of the Empire, the 
Republic has lapsed into the hands of its bit- 
terest foes, it was because it was not prepared, 
and the Republicans, absorbed in ridding their 
country of the invader, forgot they were a 
great national party !” 

This oversight he now proposes to repair 
by the selection of truly Republican (Red) 
Deputies. 

To-day,” he exultingly exclaims, ‘the 
party of Republican Democrats is no longer 
a fraction of Public Opinion. It is France 
itself !” 

These are brave words. But are they true? 
We fear not, and that M. Gambetta deceives 
himself as to the numbers and the power of the 
Republicans of France. 

That whenever Thiers resigns in reality, and 
drops his barren sceptre, that there will be a 
struggle, is possible ; but that it will end either 
in the restoration of the Bonapartes, or the 
establishment of a permanent Republic, we 
believe few save M. Gambetta now believe. 

Yet, there is a significance in the movements 
and in the utterances of a man like Gambetta, 
which forbids our overlooking or disregarding 
them. 

In his way, he is a power in France, as well 
as Thiers, and events may again bring him 
into prominence, as they did during the Siege, 
when he made bis repntation 
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played itself conspicuously during the siege of 
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CONUNDRUMS FOR THE 
CAMPAIGN. 

HY was tt a necessity that Wilson, in- 
stead of Colfax, should be put on the 
ticket with Grant ?—-Because, with the 

alleged habits of the Presidential nominee, he 
must always have a cobbler by his side. 


Executive, hisrelatives, and hissycophants. The 
number of Congressional flies it has impaled, 
| and the number of Executive retainers it has 
flayed, are beyond computation. It is the most 
audacious and original paper in the country. 
We hope to placate its reckless wit and merci- 


? 


less sarcasm by this * brief notice.” 


Why have the ofliceholders made a good se- | 


lection of their candidates, and carried out 
their principles in making the nominations ? 
Because they have converted tne Presidential 
canvass into a game of * Hide and Seek.” 

Why is Grant’s “relative strength” put for- 
ward so strongly by his partisans ?—Because 
uo President ever did one hundredth part as 
much for bis relations, or ever will again. 

Why must Henry Wilson, in spite of his 
superior intelligence, be regarded as a more 
ignorant man even than General Grant ?— 
Because his record proves him to have been 
much more of a Know Nothing. 

In what has General Grant’s piety chiefly 
consisted ?—In his strenuous efforts to make 
his ** calling and election sure.” 


THE Reform Revolution has gone too far to 
be affected by any knot, cabal or clique. 
Neither fraud, corruption nor force will avail to 
put back this patriotic and widespread political 
protest. He who reads the signs of the times 
feels in his own heart the force of our predic- 
tion. The nation is aroused, and it is bent on 
Reform and Union. And those who resist it 
will find their Waterloo in the Monumental 
City. Should Cincinnati be betrayed to-day, it 
will assuredly rise over the fallen trunks of its 
betrayers, under new leaders, and march on; 
for revolutions do not go backward. We know 
that there are genuine, honest old Bourbons 
who must die—as Cicero was slaughtered—in 
political delusion! There are old Democrats 
who vote for Andrew Jackson still. And old 
Whigs who will never cease to ballot for Henry 
Clay. These gentlemen won’t rise and can’t 
fall. They are like the croupiers at Ems, Hom- 
burg and Baden-Baden—the doomed men who 
keep the game of the gamblers there—who 
dole out only one chant, which is this refrain, 
viz.: ** Rien ne va plus,” which, being liberally 
interpreted, means, **Gentlemen, the game is 
closed! You can do nothing more!” Bene- 
dictions on the heads of these pious Bourbons ; 
for they are incurable! They will learn to 
progress, no doubt, in another and better 
world, where, as we think, they will find 
Thomas Jefferson in advance of them. 








Mr. BaNcROFT Davis, our agent in Geneva, 
complains bitterly of what he evidently regards 
as treason on the part of certain newspapers 
in this country which have given ‘aid and com- 
fort” to the enemy, and encouraged Great 
Britain to make a **row” over the Alabama 
business. He says, in a letter to Mr. Fish: 

“Some of the leading journals in America were 
contro‘led by British writers, whose articles in favor 
of England were quoted as evidences of American 
opinion, although American rights and interest, were 
of little account with persons of such hermaphrodite 
nationalities,” 

We know of no leading journal in America 
controlled by British writers. The only journal 
thus controlled is the New York Times, better 
known as “ Grant’s Own,” whose editor is, we 
believe, an alien. Whatever it said about the 
Alabama Treaty, “nobody knows and nobody 
cares,” at ieast, on this side of the Atlantic. 
If its maunderings are quoted abroad as evi- 
dences of American opinion, on any subject 
whatever, we insist its writers shall * exas- 
perate their H-es” in print as well as in speech, 
so that their nationality “‘*may be known of 
all men.” 


‘ue Revolution of to-day is neither agains? 
Grant as a man nor for Greeley as a man, nor 
yet has it the slightest reference to the Demo- 
cratic Party as a party. It is a Liberal Reform 
Revolution, designed by an earnest people to 
carry out the principles of the new Declaration 
of Independence which was promulgated at 
Cincinnati. On this noble platform Mr. Greeley’s 
Letter of Acceptance plants him so squarely, 
that no doubt can be entertained as to how he 
construes it. He is for unqualified Amnesty 
and Suffrage; for local State government 
under the Reconstruction Acts, as opposed to 
Grant’s interpretation, which interpretation has 
been always to construe doubtful points, judi- 
ciously arising on the Enforcement Laws, in 
favor of the Federal as opposed to the State 
authority. Mr. Greeley’s drift will be the other 
way. His Letter of Acceptance puts to rest 
all doubt on the one cardinal point of Reform. 
All honest Reformers must be satisfied with it. 








CoLONEL DONN Pratt and his paper, the Capi- 
tal, published in Washington, should be sup- 
pressed. We do not wonder that General 
Grant and the restof them have retreated from 
the “Capital” to Long Branch, and to a suburb 
thereof, for the sufficient reason that there they 
way not have the horrible refrain of ‘* The Capi- 
tal” shouted in their ears by enterprising news~ 
boys. The paper is “a thorn in the flesh ” of the 


| Dr. Bikcu, of the British Museum, has just 
| translated from the Chinese a short story, en- 
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government shall resume its old sway. That the 
civil authority shall be paramount over irresponsible 
martial law. That in his Administration, if elected, 
the country, and not party, shall be represented. 

It is thus that Mr, Greeley stands before the worid 
in regard to the Democratic Party. His warfare 
with them, as a party, is over, because all the essen- 
tial objects of his old campaigns have been achieved. 
And now he says to his former opponents: “ Let us 
go on together, and reform the abuses which are 
fairly devouring the Government, at its root, in its 
sap, in every branch, leaf and growth of the old oak. 


| Is it wise or profitable that we shall squabble longer 


| titied the “ Casket of Gems,” which is of some | 


interest, as shedding a light upon a class in 
China which somewhat resembles the Hertairai 
of ancient Greece. ‘*Too-shih-neang,” says Dr. 
Birch, ‘“‘the beauty of Pekin, whose adven- 
tures form the basis of the present story, ex- 
hibits a character which, however morally 
reprehensible at the commencement, develops 
itself in the tenderness of female affection and 
the yearning of a heart after better things. 
The attraction to translate it was the extreme 
pathos of the story.” Only a few copies of this 
have been printed, for private circulation. 


A FRIEND, an old Democrat, in Frankfort, Ky., 
in reply to the question, “Do you go for 
Greeley ?” answers, ** Yes, and you may look 
for about 80,000 majority for him in Kentucky. 
* * Your paper is doing more to elect Greeley 
than any two in the country.” 


LETTERS FROM JUNIUS. 
No. XIV. 
WILL DEMOCRATS SUPPORT GRANT? 


ij Democrats, as such, that the Grant Ring is an 
organized opposition. It is an opposition as widely 
opposed to the fundamental doctrines of the Demo- 
cracy, as is a centralized Despotism to the most rigid 
Jeffersonian dogmas. The Democrats favor Local 
Self-government. The Grantites demand the purse 
and the sword, in the shape of Enforcement Bills, to 
enable the Federal authority to establish martial law 
over the States. To be sure, they failed to bully and 
worry Congress at its last session to extend such a 
law, but this failure of despotic ambition is due 
whol!y to the pluck and persistence of the Democrats, 
helped by a few Liberal Republicans, whe had caugit 
the spirit of the Cincinnati Convention. The oppo- 
sition to and hatred of the Democratic Party is the 
only bond—except plunder—which holds the Grant 
Ring together. 

This fact is seen in all their political movements 
from 1868 to this hour. It is they who have unceas- 
ingly classed the Democrats as “enemies to the 
country,’ as ‘‘ rebels,”? and as “tories.” It was only 
when the Liberal Cincinnati Convention disclosed for- 
midable strength that the Grant managers began the 
* honey-fugling ”’ game a little with the Democracy. 
Then they promised a little, flattered a little, and 
went into market covert a little for purchasable 
Democrats ; but, ever since the Voorheeses have been 
oversiaughed, and the Worlds have been modified 
and spiked, and the Mathewses been wilted by the 
Greeley militia, things have taken the old turn. 
Now, the Democrats are the very Devil again! As 
soon as it was evident that Greeley must be nom- 
inated at Baltimore, then King Grant—speaking to a 
Herald reperter at Long Branch—said he was “ glad 
of it.” ‘ That,” said he, ‘‘is the very kind of a fight 
which I want. Now, I know who I am battling.” 
And of course instantly the Grant Ring followed him, 
like the wheels of a wagon, or like one of his bull- 
pups. The New York Times—now degenerated into 
a@ scurvy pander to Grant, a fellow with a vile tongue 
that is ready either to lick Grant's boots like a syco- 
phant, or to personally blackguard his fellow -journal- 
ists by Grant’s order, according as he is set on— 
this Times, which had been theretofore quite defer- 
ential to the Democrats, instantly took up his master’s 
cue, and denounced the Baltimore nomination of 
Greeley (in advance) as “‘ a straight Democratic ticket.” 
Senator Wilson has used the same language, but in 
the tone of a gentleman. Governor Morton growled 
out the same cry in a speech which he made at Pitts- 
burgh. The honest and pure General Butler reiterated 
the same tactics. In short, now it is the party whoop, 
that, whatever action may be taken by Baltimore, it 
will be the “straight Democratic action—the action 
of Rebels, of Tories, of Copperheads.”’ 

In this way,then,the Grant Ring lead off in the grand 
fight before us, They plant themselves on the war 
issues. They appeal to the memories and hates of 1864 
and 1868 They revive all the slanders which Senator 
Morton has issued against the Democracy since that 
Saturnine Hoosier Boar (as contrasted with the 
classic Venetian Boar) abandoned the Andrew John- 
son policy, which he upheld until he found that the 
fight was getting hot, when he suddenly became as 
violent a Federalist as was ever Alexander Hamiiton. 
For Senator Morton, during the early months of 
Andrew Johnson’s term, was utterly opposed to indis- 
criminate negro suffrage, as well as to the Federal 
interference in the matter of State suffrage. 

Thus it is that the Grant opposition to the Demo- 
cracy is now an organized power, as fierce and 
relentless to-day against them, as false and as slan- 
derous toward them, as it has ever been. It has the 
same hatred of every fundamental theory of the Goy- 
ernment which Democrats revere as it has ever enter- 
tained. It goes before the nation with the battle-cry 
of ‘Down with the Tory and traitorous Democracy.” 

In the attitude of Horace Greeley toward the De- 
mocracy, all of this is changed. He has declared 
solemnly before all the world his determination to 
close the old party record, and open a new and 
wholiy patriotic account, independent of all parties, 
and on which shall not be entered one letter which 
can recall the unpleasant and tragical Past. His 
party warfare ceased with the acceptance of Recon- 
struction by the South. Thenceforth he advanced 
into Liberal Republicanism, greatly in the spirit of 
the old Jeffersonian Republicanism, and on a plat 
form which covers all the advanced doctrines of 
honest Democrats. For this reason it is that, in this 
campaign, Mr. Greeley has no party record, no party 
issues. He simply announces that all the guarantees 
of the war shall be maintained. That amnesty 

shall prevail. That the public credit shall be upheld, 
That Civil Service Reform shall begin by establish- 
ing the doctrine of a One Presidential Term. That— 
construed by the Amended Constitution—Local Self- 


HERE can be no greater nonsense than to say 
that Democrats will vote for Grant. It is to 











about old names and prejudices, when such a work 
appeals to us?’ Manifestly, this position of Horace 
Greeley toward the Democracy is very different from 
that of Grant and his Ring ! 

And unless we adopt the Cincinnati Platform, pray 
tell me how is the country to get on? If we can 
hever unite—for the sapient reason that heretofore 
we have been divided !—when shall we look for union? 
when and how can we hope to become one people? 
After the troubles in Kansas, party intensified, until 
its conflicts resulted in war. Hence, every active 
man now on the stage has been either a “‘ Black Re- 
publican,’”’ or a ‘* Rebel,” or a “ Copperhead,” or a 
“Tory,’? as the case may be. Shall we therefore 
Stand still and make faces at each other for ever 
like idiots or schoolboys, while the Grant Ring, 
giving us the shells, swallow what remains of the 
oyster? Or, to be serious, ure we to quarrel over the 
shadow, and bandy slang, long after the substance 
has departed ? 

He who loves his party as a Democrat cannot vote 
for the Grant Ring, who are organized against that 
party as its objective point. He who wouid restore 


local government cannot vote for the men who favor | 








armed Federal authority over the States. He who | 


would preserve the local organizations of his party 
must sustain the Cincinnati ticket. He who de- 
sires to see the nation restored and well governed 
will not indorse an Administration whose whole 
policy has been to rive the sections further than ever 
asunder, and to bungle every interest of statesman- 
ship, at home and abroad, until Discord, Ruin and 
Contempt absolutely stare us in the face. 

In such a crisis as this, Principles tower above men 
and above prejudices. The great issue upon us is 
that of a Present, which has really no root in the 
past. Does not the intelligent reader perceive, after 
a@ moment’s refiection, that the war ciosed the old 
volume and opened a new one? When Secession ex- 
pired with Slavery, the grave sectional features which 
grew out of constitutional interpretation, were arbi 
trated by the artillery. Now a new nation is to be 
made and built up on the broad and firm foundation 
of the Amended Constitution. A military usurpation 
declares that these constitutional amendments have 
virtually taken away the qualified sovereignty of the 
States. It asserts a war policy perpetually. It claims 
war powers by force of habit for personal ends, wan- 
tonly, as a personal and party right. Against this 
dangerous innovation Mr. Greeley protests, and it is 
here that the Liberals are at issue with King Grant. 
And this is the grand issue which forces the voter who 
is not in favor of the military usurpation into a zealous 
effort of opposition to Grant, which is the support of 
Horace Greeley. This is the only alternative for such 
voter, and a safe and noble alternativeitis. Things 
cannot go on as they did before! We are either to 
restore the States, or to stand by and give a helping 
hand while the Federal authority absorbs them. 

In the popular song of ‘‘The Cork Leg,’’ we are 
told that long after the proportions of the defunct 
burgher were reduced to a skeleton— 


‘The Leg kept on the same as before.” 


Are the Democrats no wiser than was that Cork Leg? 
Or will they accept the certainty which must follow of 
absolute Conservative rule, when Mr. Greeley shall 
have finished his Liberal term of four years? 

JUNIUS. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 
Cixcrnnati, O., has @ new opera-house. 
Mrs. Macreapy is now playing “ Richelieu.” 
pane SEepGEwIck will visit America next 


Macare MitcHe.’s acting disappointed the 
San Franciscans. 


Daty has leased 
Theatre, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. FLorence is to spend a year in Milan, 
in the study of music. 

Tur beautiful daughter of Ristori possesses 
great dramatic abilities. 

Ottver Doup Byron has been playing suc- 
cessfully at St. Johns, N. B. : 


“Lirrte Mac” draws great applause in 
*« Schneider,” at the Olympic. 


Ar Wood’s Museum, “ Escaped from Sing 
Sing ” is the reigning attraction. 


Tue Holiday Street Theatre, Baltimore, is 
the oldest Theatre in the United States. 

Epwin Boorn begins his thirteen weeks’ 
tour through New England, at Norwich, Conn. 

Mrs. James A. OaTes’s engagement came 
to a close last week, at the Union Square Theatre. 

RvupensteEtn's opera of “ Paradise Lost” was 
recently brought out in Vienna and enthusiastically 
received. 

Ir is reported that Mrs. Moulton will sing 
in opera, under the management of Strakosch, next 
season. 

Mr. Soruern has gone to London expressly 
to give a benefit performance for the General Thea- 
trical Fund. 

Verpi's “ Alda” will not be heard in Paris 
until September, when the scesiro himself is ex- 
pected to come thither. 

Orrensacn’s “ Perichole” is to be brought 
out as a great novelty in Paris, with a new réle 
written for Schneider. 

Pavuine Lucca has refused to enter into an 
engagement in Berlin, because, she says, when there 
her husband gambles away her money. 

For the first time in many years a play, a 
three-act comedy, has been put upon a Paris stage 
without announcing to the audience the name of the 
author. 

“ SHAKESPEARE” is the title of a new ballet 
at the Theatre Regio in Torino. The bard of Avon 
dances so well as to divide the applause with the dis- 
tinta danzatrice. 

A Western critic, referring to “ Macbeth,” 
remarks that, despite - grandeg: of the production, 
the mental effort required to follow the course of 
bloody events is oo great to be often endured. 
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**NOBODY FOR GREELEY.” 


EX-GOVERNOR ANDREW G. CURTIN, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Minister of the United States to Russia, for 
warded his resignation to the State Department, at 
Washington, about five months ago. For reasons 
best known to the Grant Administration the fact has 
been kept a secret. Governor Curtin, not wishing 
longer to represent such an Administration, has 
turned over the Legation to the Secretary, Mr. Eugene 
Schuyler, who will act as Chargé-d’-Affaires aa 
interim, The Governor, accompanied by the late 
Secretary of Legation at Russia, Mr. Coffee, formerly 
Assistant United States Attorney-General, is in Berlin 
on his way home. He expects to arrive in this coun 
try about the Ist of August. A grand reception 
awaits him in Philadelphia, to be given under the 
auspices of the Liberal Republicans of Pennsylvania. 
Governor Curtin pronounced for the Liberal move 
ment as long ago as when he forwarded his resigna- 
tion, which places him in the front rank of the lead 
ers in the Liberal army. He will stump Pennsyl 
vania for Buckalew for Governor and Greeley for 
President. 


Associate Justice Davi Davis, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. declines to con 
tinue as a candidate for the Presidency on the Work- 
ingmen’s ticket, and, as in honor bound. yields the 
field to “the distinguished citizen of New York.” 
Horace Gree'ey. David Davis was the esteemed and 
ae friend and legal adviser of Abraham 

coln. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE NELSON, of New York, of the 
United States Supreme Court, is for Greeley. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE FIELD, of California, of the 
same court, is for Greeley. 

ASSOCIATE JUSTICE CLIFFORD, of Maine, of the 
same court, is for Greeley. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE SWAYNE, of Ohio, of the same 
court, is for Greeley. 

CHIEF-JUSTICE CHASE, of the United States Supreme 
Court, another candidate for the Presidency (Repub- 
lican and Democratic), bows to the will of the people, 
and declares for Horace Greeley for President. Mr 
Chase was President Lincoln’s Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

LYMAN TRUMBULL, U. 8S. Senator of Illinois, another 
(Republican) candidate for the Presidency, is canvass- 
ing the country for Horace Greeley. 


GENERAL Cox, of Ohio, late member of Grant's 
cabinet, another (Republican) candidate for President, 
is supporting the Liberal movement and Horace 
Greeley. 

GOVERNOR B. GRaTZ BROWN, of Missouri, one of 
the founders of the Republican Party, and present 
Liberal Governor of the same State, another (Libe- 
ral) candidate for the Presidency, favors Horace Gree- 
ley’s election. 

CHARLES SUMNER, Senator of Massachusetts, the 
great American Statesman, who was the chief founder 
of the Republican Party, another (Republican) candi- 
date for the Presidency, contributes the whole of his 
gigantic powers to the support of the Liberal cause 
and the election of Horace Greeley. 


GENERAL JOHN CHARLES FREMONT, of Missouri, 
another (Republican) candidate for the Presideney, 
pronounces for Horace Greeley for President. 

GENERAL GEORGE B. MCULELLAN, of New Jersey, 
another (Democratic) candidate for the Presidency, 
for Horace Greeley for President. 

GEORGE H. PENDLETON, of Ohio, another (Demo- 
cratic) candidate for the Presidency, is one of the 
most active and earnest workers for Horace Greeley 
for President. 

HORATIO SEYMOUR, another (Democratic) candidate 
= the Presidency, is for Horace Greeley for that 
office. 

Hon. GALUSHA A. Grow, of Raneivent, Ex- 
Speaker of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, and Chairman of the State Republican Com- 
mittee of Pennsylvania in 1868, has pronounced for 
the Liberal movement, and supports Greeley and 
Brown. To the skillful management by Mr. Grow of 
the Siate campaign in Pennsylvania that year, as 
Chairman of the State Committee, he contributed 
largely toward securing the election of Grant in No- 
vember. Mr. Grow was one of the founders of the 
Republican Party, and during the darkest hours of 
its heated contests with the slave power he proved 
one of its boldest and bravest exponents and de- 
fenders. 

EX-UNITED STATES SENATOR HENDRICKS, Of Indiana, 
the present Democratic and Liberal candidate for 
Governor of that State, a candidate for the Presidency 
himself, supports Horace Greeley. 

CALEB CUSHING, the great American, versed in the 
arts of government, learned in law and unsugpass 
ingly skilled in politics, formerly Attorney-General 
< the United States, is for Horace Greeley for Presi- 

ent. 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, American Arbitrator at 
Geneva, Liberal candidate for the Presidency at 
Cincinnati of those who made the Platform, as in 
honor bound, like David Davis, is in favor of Horace 
Greeley. 

EX-PRESIDENT MILLARD FILLMORE, of New York, 
is for Horace Greeley. 

GENERAL AND GOVERNOR PALMER, of Illinois, 
another Liberal Republican candidate for the Presi 
dency, is in favor of Horace Greeley’s election. 

A. H. RANDALL, of Wisconsin, Ex-Postmaster- 
General, is for Horace Greeley. 

Hon. F. A, CONKLING, of New York, brother of 
Senator Roscoe Conkling, denounces Grant’s adminis 
tration, and proclaims that he will support Horace 
Greeley for President. 

GENERAL FITZ HENRY WARREN, of [owa, Ex-Assist- 
ant Paymaster-General is for Horace Greeley’s election, 

EX-ACTING VICE-PRESIDENT LAFAYETTE S. FOSTER, 
of Connecticut (Republican), and present Chief-Justice 
of the Supreme Court of that State, is for Horace 
Greeley’s election. 

Ex-U, S. ATTORNEY GENERAL STANBERY, Of Ken- 
tucky, is earnestly advocating the election of Horace 
Greeley. 

Ex-U. S. SENATOR Drxon, of Connecticut, is for 
Greeley. 

EX-CONGRESSMAN RICE, of Maine, is for Greeley. 

MONTGOMERY BLAIR, President Lincoln’s Post 
master-General, is for Greeley. 

EX-SENATOR CARLISLE, Of Virginia, is for Greeley. 

GENERAL Cassius M. CLay, of Kentucky, is for 
Greeley. 

GOVERNOR WALKER, of Virginia (Liberal), is for 
Greeley. 

UNITED STATES SENATOR TIPTON, of Nebraska, is 
for Greeiey. 

Hon. A. H, STEPHENS, of Georgia, is for Greeley. 

Hon. JoHN ForsyYTH, of Alabama, is for Greeley. 

GOVERNOR WARMOTH, of Louisiana, is for Greeley. 

EX-GOVERNOR BLAIR, of Michigan, is for Greeley. 


LEONARD SWEET, of Illinois, the friend and sup- 
porter of Mr. Lincoln, is for Horace Greeley. 


CONGRESSMAN KERR, of Indiana, is for Greeley. 

GENERAL WILLIAM 8S. SCHOULER, of Massachu- 
setts, Adjutant-General of that State under Governor 
Andrew, supports Horace Greeley. 

Hon. Mosks KIMBALL, one of the founders of Re- 


ap ay arnt and one of its most liberal supporters, 
for Greeuey. 


HON. MB. GROESBECK, of Ohio—not a candidate of 


the “bolters of the Fifth Avenue Conference,’ but a 
worthy candidate of the Democracy—stands aside 





| himself aud gues for Horace Greeley. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The Pictorial ™pirit of the Tlustrated Kuropean Press. 





INDIA.—GOING TO THE RACES—AN UP-COUNTRY 8°ENE. 
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FRANCE.—SPORTS OF THE PARISIANS—CITIZENS OF THE VILLAGE OF MALAKOFF, WITHIN 


GERMANY.—ILLUMINATION OF STBASBOURG CATHEDRAL, ON THE OCCASION OF THE OPENING 
OF THE UNIVERSITY. THE LINE OF THE FORTIFICATIONS. 
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EGYPT.—-THE CEREMONY OF CHAM-EL-NESIM. 

















HOMELESS 
POOR, 


TINE principal fea- 
ture of the Home- 
less Poor, which 

this week, 

n the lodg- 

Mrs. Hur- 


we resume 
is taken {ror 
ing-house of 
ley. While one of our 
party was conversing 
with a little sharp- 
eyed woman, who 
seemed rather better 
off than the general 
herd of females 
crowded into the 
lower room of the 
house, she happened 
to look into an open- 
ing g under the stairs, 

ind instantly signaled 
the artist to advance, 
where he sawa picture 
that rillo could not 
have arranged better. 


rLE MAGGIE 


HER SOUPPEI 


} 
recess under 
the stairs was hal 
choked up with old 
clothes, fragments of 
old bo baskets, 
boots, shoes, and all 
the repul ive litter 
which the poverty- 
‘ 


stricken 


The 


f a grea 
city gather from the 
streets or manage to 
keep from the pawn- 
broker. But just in 
the opening a small 
space was cleared, and 
in it sat a bright little 
girl, who called her- 
self “Maggie,” with 
limbs slender as a 
grayhound’s and eyes 
like a gipsy’s: black as 
coal and bright as 
fire. 

t was impossible to 
say what garments the 
little thing wore, for an 
old gray woolen shawl 
was wrapped over her 
and pinned in folds, 
toga-fashion, near her 
left shoulder, more 
picturesquely than an 
artist would have 
arranged it. 

The child was pre- 
paring to make her 
midnight supper in 
this secluded hole, 
with no companion 
save her own 
thoughts, her table 
being a couple of bare 
boards placed upon 
two old boxes placed 
upright. On this table 
lay a pig’s foot and 
a boiled carrot, which 
Maggie had arranged 
with great precision. 
The child dropped her 
hand, which held a bit 
of carrot she had been 
devouring, and lifted 
her great black eyes 
to the intruders, which 
asked as plain as eyes 


FRANK 


[LLUSTH/ A TE! 


SPAPER. 


977 
mt 9 


little 
lighted up 


child, whose 
brown bn ce 
like lash. 
ip m going to learr 
a trade, and earn 
my own living, I am,” 
answered M ina 
sweet, ringing voice, 
that sounded strangely 
in that dreary place. 

‘* Have you learned 
to | read, Maggie?” 

‘Just a little bit, 
like mother; but I 
Mean to learn read- 
ing, don’t I, mo- 
ther ?” 

‘Of course she will,” 
answered the mother, 
“There ain't many 
smarter girls to be 
found than my Mag- 
gie.” 

* What 
now inquired 
lady. 

" 6, 


sure 


too ; 


do 
the 


does she 


almost any- 
thing that comes 
along,” answered the 
mother, i 
While Magg 
her eyes at 
willow-basket, almost 
large enough to have 
been her cradle, which 
protruded from the 
pile of trash crowded 
into the recess behind 
her, and dropped them 
again, 

After this, the hun- 
gry child fell to de- 
vouring her pig’s foot 
with ravenous appe- 
tite; then, leaving the 
artist to complete his 
sketch, the rest of the 
party proceeded up- 
stairs, 

In that light, and so 
surrounded, it was im- 
possible for the artist 
to take more than a 
spirited outline ; but, 
a day or two after, 
little Maggie was sent 
for, and sat for her 
picture, which was an 
event of great import- 
ance in her lonely life. 
But, even in the lower 
depths through which 
Our researches lay, 
where it seemed im- 
possible that femule 
vanity could enter, it 
was made annoyingly 
evident in the appear- 
ance of the little girl. 
She no longer wore the 
picturesque old shawl; 
her hair had been 
smoothed out; her face 
was washed clean. The 
poor thing had done 
her best to appear re- 
spectable, and the in- 
mates of that crowded 
house had, evidently, 
contributed fragments 
of their poor ward- 
robes to help the gen- 
eral effect. No belle, 
in trained garments 
and jewels, ever 
seemed more anxious 
to give sumptuous ef- 
fect to her picture than 


‘an 


could speak what on 

earth they wanted of 

her. Meantime the 

lady began to converse with the child while | her relationship to the wild thing, came up and | 

the artist was busily taking her portrait as| began to explain: “It is my own daughter, 

she sat. | ma’am, just taking her bit of supper in comfort 
A little, bespoke | all by herself, you see.” 


this bright little waif 

of the lodging-house. 

Our artist took her in this state of semi- 
respectability, and sacri ficed the old gray shawl, 
with its effe ct of voluminous and picturesque 
drapery, in favor of the child’s ambitious long- 


LITTLE MAGGIE AT SUPPER IN HER DEN UNDER THE STAIRS. 
‘Yes, I understand; a bright girl 
What do you intend to do with he 

‘* What are you going to do, Maggie? tell the 
lady,” said the mother, evidently proud of her 


little 


weird woman, whose face 
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THE AND-LOG BEDSTEAD. 


WATER 


BOX- 
STREET. 


ORPHAN CHILD AND HER FOSTER-MOTHER. 


OUR HOMELESS SCENES 


THE 
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NEW POOR IN MRS. HURLEY’S LODGING-HOUSE IN -DRawn BY 
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ing to look nice. In her own roost, under the 
stairs, Maggie had been free and easy as a bird; 
but in the artist's room, she attempted to put 
on good manners with her improved dress. 
Thus all that had been bright, graceful and 
picturesque in the little creature was tamed 
down, and she seemed afraid to speak. Evi- 
dently the great dignity of the occasion op- 
pressed the child. 
HE Box-AND-Loc BED. 

In another lodging-house in this neighbor- 
hood, where men alone were taken, we found 
a strange substitute for a bedstead and a bol- 
ster. Between two rickety beds a packing-box 
was crowded, and across it lay a log of wood, 
with the bark on, which supported the head of 
an old man whose resting-place it would be for 
that night. 

The only light in the room came from a dirty 
oil-lamp. Its sickly flame served to intensify 
the squalid surroundings, and fell with a weird 
effect on the old n.an’s head and tattered 
covering. We did not attempt to break his 
rest with questions; but there was something 
in his face that impelled one of our party to 
seek some information regarding him from the 
mistress of the house. 

Three years ago he was earninga respectable 
living, with a kind and good wife and two 
zrown daughters. The mother was prostrated 
by a severe and lingering illness. While she 
was recovering, her physician, in an evil hour, 
ordered her to drink some strong stimulant be- 
fore each meal. She was weak—her mind and 


body were both enfeebled by long illness. The | 


stimulant gave her temporary strength, and 
8000 became a necessity. In less than a year 
this woman, who had been a good wife and 
mother, was a confirmed drunkard. 

The unfortunate husband soon learned to 
seek consolation from the source that had de- 
uraded his wife. He neglected his business, 
and allowed certain ruin to steal upon him. 
Old customers deserted his store, his credit was 
lost, his place of business stripped piecemeal 
tor the household needs. The two daughters 
deserted their home, the mother died, and 
there, pillowed on that rough log of wood, lay 
his old man, 

As he sleeps, or tries to sleep, a look of set- 
tled despair stamps on his features, Is it won- 
derful? If he attains, by any means, a little 
money during the day, it is seldom more than 
enough to give him a crust of bread and this 
miserable res ing-place. The where 
we found him is sure to be the best home he 
will ever have on this side of the grave. 


hasemen 


THE ORPHAN CHILD. 

Even here, where poverty would seem to 
have exhausted human sympathy.’ kindness 
and charity are not unknown. Indeed, the 
goodness of the poor to each other prevails 
in these degraded plac*s perhaps as much, if 
not more, than it does in the upper classes, 
where the need of help is scarcely known. 

On one bed, during our nocturnal visits, we 
found two females, with a pale, bright-eyed 
child between them, whom they seemed to care 
for and regard with great tenderness. 

The little creature belonged to neither of 
them, though one had taught it to call her 
mother, and performed, so far as she could, a 
mother’s duty to it. The real mother was dead, 
and, in the sisterhood of poverty. had been a 
friend to the kind-hearted creature who had 
adopted this child. She was willing, she said, 
‘to work for it, beg for it, or do anything rather 
than have it go up yonder among the children 
on the Island. She had promised to take care 
of it, and she would so long as she could scrub 
1 floor or get a day’s washing. She was bound 
to be a mother to the little feilow for want of a 
better, and he was a wonderful comfort-to her 

that he was.” 

After all, the bright side of human nature is 
not always where the flowers bloom and the 
gold shines. 

Of course, during our explorations in the 
poverty-stricken depths of this great city, we 
have not only gathered up facts, but reflected 
earnestly on the best means of ameliorating 
the condition of Our Homeless Poor. In this 
we have received much information and many 
valuable suggestions from Dr. Raborg, whose 
profession, and generous interest in the poor, 
have given him superior opportunities for obser- 
vation, and time for mature thought. As Police 
Physician he has done much in his own person, 
and given the subject long and careful con- 
sideration ; for this reason his opinions in most 
respects we have adopted. 

There would be something like cruelty in 
presenting the scenes of distress we have given 
to the public, if no deeper object than the ex- 
citement of public sympathy were intended. 
We have laid bare the scenes to be found in 
our station-houses and lodging-houses, because, 
we intend that they shall be done away with 
by State legislation or public charity. Fearful 
us is the destitution and misery that we have 
portrayed, it has, so far as possible, been con- 
ined to the honest poor alone. The poverty 
that springs from repulsive vice has been care- 
lully avoided. 














| currying 





Tue Greeks in the Levant have hit on a new | 


mode of converting Jews. One of the stale 
vid fables had been revived there to the effect 
iat a Christian child had been killed lately by 
Jews, 8o as to mix its blood with their bread 

the Passover. The spread of this tale in- 
iamed the neighboring Greeks with a fine 


jirit of proselytism, so they began by seizing | 


va unhappy Polish Jew, smearing bis hair and 
beard with tar, and then setting it on fire. 
This conclusive argument was followed up by 


cthers equally cogent and humane ; those of | 


ine proscribed faith were tortured in every 
direction, and at last the miserable Hebrews 


‘sought and obtained shelter in the houses of 


tue Mohammedans. I is a mournful thing to 


see and to say, but many of the countrymen of 
Leonidas are leaving no stone unturned to 
gain for themseives tue contempt yf mankinu 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


SOLITUDE. 


H, it is sweet to leave the crowded town, 
And all the hum and noise of Labor’s wheel, 
And on the mountain’s sunny brow to feel | 
The breath of morning from the ocean blown ; 
To be amid the eternal hills alone 
In fellowship with Nature, whose glad voice | 
Makes all the pulses of the heart rejoice ; | 
To hear a music in the softest tone 
0’ the Summer wind, It warms the blood anew 
To gaze upon the rugged majesty 
Enthroned amid the hills, whereon the dew 
Glistens in myriad jewels to the eye, 
And, far above, the fair unclouded blue 
Lifts up the spirit to those regions high. 


} 


JOHNSON’S FOLLY 
A TALE OF THE FRONTIER. 
N EARLY thirty years have elapsed since 
| 


! 


the events Iam about to relate occurred, 

and yet my remembfance of the details 
of the narrative is as distinct as if the terrible 
scenes through which I passed had taken place 
but yesterday, so vividly were they impressed 
on my youthful mind. 

Some time in the Winter of 1840, my father, 
Eben Johnson, emigrated in company with four 
other families to what was then a Territory, 
now the State of Kansas, The emigration 
association consisted of my father and mother, 
my elder brother, Thomas, my two Sisters, 
Annie and Mary, an adopted brother, Eliphalet, 
familiarly Known to us ail as Liph; the Willis 
family, the Montan as, the Starbucks, and old 
Hanks (as our boys used to call him), his two 
sons and daughter—all agriculturists. Besides 
these families, there were several artisans—a 
blacksmith, wheelwright, carpenter, a phy- 
sician, and some young men from Buffalo, 
with the usual complement of wagoners and 
guides. 

I was then eight years old. I remember it 
was Winter, from the fact that our wagons 
were frequently stopped by snow-drifts. We 
had in our train fifteen wagons three 
wagons to each family—each vehicle drawn 
by six oxen; there were, besides. two spare 
oxen allowed to every wagon. There were 
also in our party five young men on 
horseback, each of whom brougiit with him 
two led horses for future service, all of them 
packs proportionate in size and 
weight to the strength of the respective ani- 
mals, 

The wagons were, of course, packed with 
such wares, provisions and utensils as were 
necessary for use in the new country to which 
we were wending our way. ‘The settlers, 
except in very bad weather, walked either in 
front or rear of the wagons, with the exception 
of the old women and children, and such of the 
emigrants as were taken sick by the way. 
There were in our party, as I said before, five 
families; they, with the young men who had 
joined us after starting, made up our numbers 
to sixty-three people. Of this pumber, sixteen 
were women and ten children. My father, who 
had planned the expedition, was what is called 
a well-to-do farmer in Indiana, and the families 
who joined bim were all pretty much of the 
same class; having sold their farms, they con- 
verted the proceeds inio such articles as were 
required on the frontier, and such trinkets as 
would prove attractive in exchanging with the 
Indians for furs, skins and other things. We 
proceeded at the rate of about ten miles a day, 
although sometimes, in good weather, we trav- 
eled fitteen. This, however, was generally more 
than the women could walk, At night the 
wagons were parked, and the oxen and horses 
picketed ; the fires were lighted, and a regular 
guard detailed to keep a lookout for the wild 
tribes of Indians who occasionally were seen 
on our trail. 

We were thoroughly armed and equipped, 
every man provided with two rifles, a brace of 
pistols, and along knife ; even the boys carried 
a rifle. By day we amused ourselves on the 
march in doing a little hunting after buffalo 
and antelope; but this was only when the 
train halted for several hours, as they did once 
in each day. Our destination was a point on 
the prairie about sixty miles southwest from 
Fort Leavenworth, and on the edge of a belt of 
wooded country which berdereu the Kansas 
River, now the fertile region in the heart of 
which the city of Topeka has lately reared its 
spires to the sky, and trom whose workshops 
and factories the smoke curls up lazily in the 
clear atmosphere of the prairie-land. 

Three weary months were passed from the 
time we left Indianapolis (where we fitted out) 
until we reached our destination. Arriving at 
our journey’s end, after a careful examination 
and survey of the country, the ground on which 
we agreed to settle was parceled out among 
the different families, and axes were soon 
brought into requisition, timber felled, and in 
a tew days a dov.en or more log-cabins were 
erected, and the settlement, as it bad now | 
become, was beginning to put on quite a 
business-like appearance. Let it not be under- 








| stood that the log-houses of the settlers were 


near to each other; on the contrary, each 
settler built on the land assigned to him by the | 
association, locating his cabin in the centre of 

a plot of from one to two hundred acres, or as 

much as he thought he could cultivate. This 

arrangement brought our cabins at least a mile 

apart from each other; it would have been 

better, as the result will show, if they had been 

nearer together. 

Four years had elapsed ; the cabins were all 
built with stockades, to protect us from sudden 
attacks of the Indians ; the farms were all in a 
high state of cultivation; settlers had been | 
arriving and filling up the nearest town, which 
was about fifty miles distant, and we lived 
in comparative security. Trading with the | 
Indians had been carried on extensively, and 
my iather’s wisdom in the selection of the site, 
near the confinence of the Kansas and Missouri 


| Kivels, was ackuowledged by all, as furs and 


| skins were brought down in great quantities 


by the red men in their canoes. 


I think it was the Spring of 1844 or 1845, if | if he had seen anything. 


| 
| 


I recollect rightly, my father bad built an ad- | 


dition to his house, which consisted of a second 
or upper story, and as this was rather an inno- 
vation on the prevailing style of architecture 
of the settlement, it was shortly designated as 
Johnson’s Folly. Whether this act of my 
father’s was one of wisdom or the contrary we 
shall see, I say I think it was 1845, for I am 
very sure we had just heard of the election of 
Polk. For several months previous there had 
been occasional marauding parties from a new 
tribe, the Arapahoes, who had lately made 
their appearance, but they were triendly to our 
allies, the Blackieet, and we apprehended no 
serious trouble ; still, there was uneasiness felt 


| in the settlement, and the Indians who had 


come to live among us shared the anxiety. It 
was not considered sate to be away from home 
after nightfall. My eldest brother—at least I 
call him such, though he was really but an 
adopted son, whose name was Eliphalet Busch 

Liph was in the habit of visiting at the 
IIanks cabin. Old Hanks had a beautiful 
daughter named Amanda. She was a perfect 
picture ; her 
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came in, I thought he was not as cheery as 
Father took him aside and asked him 
Liph said he had: a 
man riding a white horse very rapidly, just 
after he left Hanks’s house. 

Then,” says my father, “there is some- 
thing wrong, for the fellow who rode past the 
stockade an hour since was on a biack horse.” 
Then my father called me to him, and said 
“Stevie, you are nut afraid of anything, are 
you?” I said I supposed not. ** Well,’ said my 
father, ** ’vea mind to send you over to Hanks’s 
cabin for some powder. I would not let that 
half-breed rascal kuow how little I had, but! 
have nearly run out, and we may want all we 
can get before morning.” 

So I started for Hanks’. At the gate, my father 
said: ‘Stevie, be careful how you go; the 


usual. 


| reason why I send you is, they will not notice 


eatures were regular, her eyes | 


deep hazel, her hands small and delicate, and, | 


as her old father said of her feet, ** they were 
too small to be stood upon much ;” 
was a dark, rich brown, with a golden tinge 
through it. I never saw a sweeter girl. I 
don’t wonder Liph was deep in love with her. 
He was a noble fellow, and deserved a good 
girl, and father used to say **it was a pity Liph 
was not born a prince, for he was noble enough 
to be one.” Indeed, some thought he did 
come of gentle blood. No one ever Knew his 
father or mother; they were lost in the surf, 


her hair | 


with a whole ship’s crew, trying to land from a | 


wreck on the coast of Virginia, and Liph 
was the only one save’. He was brought 
up till he was seven years old by a man named 
Busch, who had him christened, and gave him 
his own name, Eliphalet. When 
father adopted Liph. 


baby in his arms for miles, when the jolting of 
the wagon would make the little thing fretful ; 


| he was always sacrificing his own comfort for 
| that of other people. 


But lam getting away 
irom my story. Liph had gone over to the 
Hanks’ one evening ; it was a dark, threaten- 
ing night; a light, drizzling rain had fallen 
early in the day, and now a raw, piercing wind 
was sweeping over the prairie ; it came in fit- 
ful gusts, and died away in a dismal moan. A 
great log-fire filled the clay fireplace, which 
blazed up now and then, and shot out bright 
gleams across the planks of our little cabin. 
It was cheerful enough within; mother sat 
by the fire knitting, and father was reading by 
the light of a tallow candle some old news- 
papers, about six months old, which he had got 
the last time he had ridden over to the nearest 
army post, Fort Leavenworth. My brother 
Tom lay on a buffalo-skin in the corner, fast 
asleep. My sister Annie was busy with the 
hired girl in the other room washing up the 
plates, while May and Susie were sound asleep 
up-stairs in their little beds, which Liph had 
made for them out of red cedar wood. There 
was a ladder only to mount to the second story, 
and though mother had often teased father and 
Liph to build her a stairs such as she had 
always been accustomed to, father was obsti- 
nate, and seemed to have some reason of his 
own (though he never expressed any) for not 
acceding to mother’s desire. Old Nero, my 
father’s pointer dog. lay before the fire, occa- 
sionally growling in his dreams. Over the fire- 
place, on two wooden brackets, my father’s 
rifle was laid, for the day ; the charges had not 
been drawn; he and Tom had been bunting 
deer, and had come home after a truitless 
search. Suddenly old Nero jumped up with a 
howl, and ran to the door, putting his nose 
close down to the floor, scenting something 
without and growling incessantly. 

As I said before, a high stockade surrounded 
our inclosure. The gate was left unfastened 
until Liph came home. As we !! sat listening, 
a low sound, as of the opening of the stockade- 
gate, was heard, and presently a knock at the 
door. It was a very unusual thing; no one 
ever came near the cabin at this hour. My 
father rose to open the door. ‘Don’t do it, 
Eben,” mother said; but father stalked across 
the room, and, gathering himself up to his full 
height, drew the latch and swung the door 
wide open. The light of the fire streamed out 
upon the dark, crouching form of a half-breed, 
who had always been looked upon with distrust 
by the settlers, but who made bimself usejul 
in various ways. 

My father’s astonishment upon seeing him at 
this hour did not in the least disconcert him. 
He said he had run out of powder, and, as the 
store was fifteen miles off, and he wanted to go 
hunting the following day, he had called to 
borrow some powder and shot, if my father 
could spare any. My father cautiously replied 
that **he could not spare much,” but lei the 
fellow have some. He thanked him, and left. 
My father walked out with him to the gate of 
the stockade, jeaving the dooropen. I heard 
distinctly the clattering of a horse’s hoof over 
the hard ground. My mother, whose hearing 
was impaired, did not observe this. 

When my father returned, my mother asked 
what he thought of the half-breed’s visit. She 
was much*alarmed, and insisted that it boded 
no good. My father langhed, but when he ap- 
proached the candle again to take up his paper, 
I observed his countenance was deadly pale. 
What could he have seen when he went out to 
the gate of the inclosure ? 

My father was a brave, strong-hearted man. 
My mother presently went to bed 
in a room adjoining the main sitting-room. 
About nine o’ciock the gate of the stockake 
swung open loudly, and my brother Liph came 
walking up the pathway, and hammered a 
lend knock on the door, which echoed hock 
from the corer of the stockade ; but as Liph 


3usch died, | 
Everybody loved him. | 
On our way out, he would carry Bill Starbuck’s 


| had his rifle in hand instantly. 





she slept | 


you, as you are small; if Tom, or Liph, or I 
should go, we could not hide as well as you. I 
fear there are some bad Indians about. Keep 
close along the timber ; don’t show yourself in 
the open prairie at all. Keep your eyes about 
you. Get all the powder Hanks can spare 
Hurry back before the moon rises.” 

| reached Hanks’s in safety, saw nothing, told 
him what father thought, got all the ammunition 
I could carry, aud started back ; but I had not 
proceeded far before I saw half a dozen In 
dians riding on the prairie. They were going 
at the top of their horses’ speed in the direc- 
tion of our house. 

My father let me in; we closed and barred 
the gate, then we closed the door and barred 
it, as usual, Father then examined the heavy 
shutters ; they were ali tight. Then, said he: 
**Boys, wake up Tom. We must get to work 
and load every rifle and pistol in the house.” | 
woke up Tom. Afler we got through loadiny 
my father made me lie down, and he lay dowu 
himself. Liph said he would keep watch. 

The clock kept ticking away, as though no 
thing unusual was at hand, and father, seein 
the hands pointed to two, said he thought 
was a false alarm, and turned over and te 
asleep. 

It seemed to me I had been asleep only a fe« 
minutes, when Nero sprung up, and gave a Jou 
bark that brought us all to our feet. Fat! 
We listened 
not a sound—the dog with his nose to the sil! 
kept up alow growl. Father and Liph talke 
in an undertone, then they unbarred the doo: 
and Liph stalked out into the gloom. He 
walked to the stockade, and raising himself up 
on a barrel, looked cautiously over the top. 

He then crossed the inclosure, and gettin: 
up on a log, looked over on the other side. 
Then he called to my father and Tom, and they 
ran out with their rifles. My mother had been 
awakened, and also my sisters, and they came 
running into the sitting-room, all very much 
excited. When mother heard what was the 
matter—that my father was afraid the hostile 
tribe of Indians, the Arapahoes, were about 
she took from a corner a rifle, and handed it to 
my sister Annie. Then she called in the hired 
girl, but she cried and shook so she could not 
hold the gun. 

Presently father called to me to come to him 
I ran out, and mother and sister Annie, too, 
each with rifles, loaded and cocked And 
father said: 

“There they are. Do you see them, just 
coming from the belt of wood ?” 

The moon was partially under clouds, but 
there was light enough to see about a dozen 
crouching forms coming through the high 
grass toward the stockade, 

** Now, all draw your rifles on the rascals, buit 
don’t fire till I give the word, and then a!! 
together.” 

The Indians came on, noiselessly, fearlessly ; 
they did not suppose they were discovered 
We waited for them until they came within 
twenty yards of the stockade, when father 
gave the order to fire. We must have knocked 
over fully half of them. The rest lay still for a 
while, and then rose of a sudden and ran back 
to the belt of woods. 

‘“*Thank God! those fellows are out of the 
way.” said my father; “ they didn’t expect so 
warm a reception. But, load up your rifles 
till we see, and you, Stevie, go round the cabin 
and look out behind the house, and find out if 
they are to be seen there.” 

1 did so. What was my astonishment 
when I saw at least twenty of them coming 
right down toward the stockade, and at the 
same moment a large band of them swarmed 
out of the woods and came running across the 
prairie, firing as they advanced. 

My father saw there was no time to be lost. 
‘* Back to the house, quick, for your lives!” he 
shouted, 

In we ail rushed ; the door was barred and 
barricaded ; tables and chairs were placed 
against it. 

‘* Now, up the ladder, all of you!” said my 
father. 

He was the last |» come up, bringing with 
him all the extra guns, powder-flasks and 
shot-pouches. 

Father ordered the upper shutters to be 
thrown open. Then he drew up the ladder 
and let the trap down, and tlien pulled a bed- 
stead over it. He pulled off the mattress and 
stuffed it in the window ; then he got all the 
bags of meal he could find, and, with our as- 
sistance, piled them up against the window, 
leaving a narrow place in the centre, through 
which we could fire. 

It was not long before we saw the wisdom of 
these preparations, tor the Indians had now 
cleared the stockade and surrounded the house. 
and soon the terrible crashing of glass an- 
nounced to us their intention of killing us all. 
They fired two volleys through the windows of 
the lower story, wher. they supposed us to be, 
and then bursting in the doors, discovered that 
they had not harmed us. But, with cries of 
vengeance, they prepared a more lerribie tate 
for us than their buliets ever could have a 
complished. 

Ayain a luiistorm of balls poured in through 
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the window, but father had ordered us all to! that the stable was untouched by the flames, | 


lie down flat, and we obeyed. 
father got up, and, holding a mattress doubled 
up in front of him, peered out at the side. 
““My God!” he said, “ Hanks’s house is in 
flames !” and he came back from the window. 
With that up sprang Liph like a tiger, and 
rushed to the window. He would have thrown 
himself out but for father, who caught him and 
(ragged him back by main force ; and, after 
struggling again and again with father, Liph fell 
back on the floor, with his hands to his head. 
Then we heard a crackling sound underneath, 
and the wild cries of the savages broke out 
with renewed vigor, and several shots were 
tired upward, from below, but the bullets only 


thumped hard against the yellow oak flooring | 


-they did not penetrate. Soon we perceived 
trong fumes of smoke, and it seemed to rise 


from without, and curled. up past the window, | 


and at the same time from within, where the 
flooring joined the side of the house, and where 
the joints were not perfect. My father ex- 
claimed, with an agonized look: ‘** We are lost !” 

The fumes grew denser, and we heard the 
fire beneath us crackling louder, for the In- 
dians had piled up blazing fagots all around 
the cabin, and in a great pyramid in the sitting- 
room. Mother strove to raise Liph off the 
floor, but he lay like one dead. Father sat 
motionless, with head between his hands, 
groaning aloud, My sisters sobbed and cried. 
Tom, only, seemed perfectly himself, but he 
was always stolid. ‘* What’s the use of blub- 
bering ?” Fe 
roast us!” This was poor consolation. Thicker 
and denser grew the smoke! We could scarcely 
see each other; and a suffocating heat filled 
the room. I began to feel dizzy. The tlames 
below crackled louder. The sbouts of the de- 
mons increased, and it seemed in very truth 
as though all hope was zone. 

Just then, through the wild yells of the 
savages, the noise of the flames, the cries and 
lamentations of the women, there burst in | 
a sharp, shrill, distant bugle-call. It was the | 
glorious cavalry charge sounding. 
my father. ‘*Hush!” cried Tom; ‘do you 
hear that? That’s the dragoons’ bugle!” Yes | 
indeed it was! Louder and nearer it sounded ! | 
A tremendous tramp of horses followed, and 
then pistol-shots were fired, right at the door 
of the house, it seemed. Then a strong, manly | 
voice cried out: **Give it to them, boys! No 
quarter! Sabre them all! Down with the 
scoundrels !” Such a clanging of steel was 
never heard before. There seemed to be no 
end to it. Cmes and supplications on one 
side ; imprecations and shouts of triumph on 
the other. Then, comparative stillness reigned 
for a moment, and the captain (God bless him) 
called out from below: ‘Is any one up there ?” 
My father sprang to the window, and cried out: 
* Captain, you have saved us!” Then, quick 
as thought, he pulled the ladder to the window ; 
two stout dragoons caught it as it touched the 
ground ; then, through the smoke and flame, 
we all got out. But the ladder was too short, 
and was several feet belowthe window. Father 
had to drop us all down to the first rung, one 
by one. Liph just recovered his strength in 
time to get out. There was no time to lose. 
We were scarcely ail down before a sheet of 
flame shot up through the trap-door, and in 





By-and-by | 


he said; ‘they can’t do more tlian | 





another moment the whole cabin was in flames. 
We were huddled together next the stockade, | 
I then recollect seeing my father throw his | 
arms around the captain, and heartily embrace | 
him. | 

Day was just breaking. Off to the right the | 
amoke of Hanks’s house was drifting away on | 
the wind ; and to the left, the Starbucks’ cabin 
was rolling up black volumes of smoke to the 
sky! The red men had made a simultaneous 
attack upon the cabins comprising the colony. 

Oh, what a morning! What a spectacle in 
our stockade! A cozen dead Indians lay in 
front of our door, and as many more wounded 
lay outside! Some had fallen as they tried to 
escape. Off on the horizon (for you can see a 
great many miles on the prairie) we could see 
the remnant of their band fleeing on their 
swift horses, and a few dragoons pursuing and 
firing occasional shots at the retreating savages, 

Outside the stockade the dragoons tied their 
horses. The men, regardless of the cries and 
moans of their adversaries, were watering 
their animals from the tank in the yard, while 
the flames of our cabin curled upward with 
devouring rapidity. 

Captain Lecompte, who commanded the de- 
tachment, then told my father that, two nights 
before, he had been warned by a friendly Indian 
ot the contemplated massacre of our. colony. 
He had at once saddled up, and he and his 
gallant band had ridden sixty miles, at a hard 
gallop the best part of the way, hoping to reach 
us before they had done us any harm, Soon 
the dragoons began to come in; for their cap- 
tain, with commendable skill, had distributed 
his force through the colony before attacking. 
They brought woeful tidings. The Starbucks 
were all murdered. So were the Willis family. 
The Montanyas had shared a similar fate. Old 
Hanks had been found murdered, by the side 
of his son Joshua; his younger son Sam and 
his beautiful daughter Amanda were not to be 
iound; either they had been burned in the 
house or carried off by the Arapahoes, 

When Liph heard this, he raised his hands 
to heaven, then tore his hair in a frenzy, and 
grasping a rifle that lay on the ground, essayed 
to take his own life, but some dragoons seized 
him and held him fast. Ne raved like a ma- 
niac for several hours ; then, his strength ex- 
hausted, he sank to the ground. 


| 


and the Indians had not time to get away with 
| any of the horses), we took a last look at the 
| smoldering embers of our desolated cabin; the 
bugles sounding “ Boots and saddles,” we, pre- 
ceded by the dragoons, started out on the 
prairie in the direction of Fort Leavenworth. 

Poor Liph! he was terribly shattered. He 
spoke not a word; his eyes wandered hope- 
lessly across the prairie, as if he could pene- 
trate to where his beloved one had been taken. 
Then a look of horror would succeed this. and 
his head drop despondingly upon his breast. 
The stout, strong man bent beneath the weight 
of affliction. 

Walking the horses slowly, we proceeded 


that day without an incident to disturb our 
monotonous march. At night we laid down 


by the bivouac-fires and slept; refreshing and 
welcome sleep fell alike on wearied man and 
beast. The next morning we were all up at 
break of day, and, after partaking of the same 
irugal meal as before, we proceeded more rap- 
idly, we all having somewhat recovered from 
the fatigue of the previous night. 

Arriving at a little settlement known as 
Allersontown (since destroyed), judge of our 
astonishment at seeing Sam Hanks sitting ona 
stump in front of a cabin, and beside him, on 
the grass, wrapped in a buffalo-robe, Amanda! 

Amanda, the pride of the colony !—Amanda, 
safe and well, but pale and haggard, her éyes 
red with weeping, her hair unkempt, and hang- 
ing wildly about her shoulders. 

To spring from his saddle, to seize the pros- 
trate girl in his muscular arms, was for Liph 
the work of an instant, and the dragoons 
opened wide their eyes with amazement at 
seeing him, in an ecstasy of joy, kissing his 
lost sweetheart. 

{manda had been terribly shaken by the 
news of her father’s death, and still further 
overwhelmed at hearing the rumor that all of 
our family had perished in the flames of our 
cabin, Pas 

The account given to us by Sam Hanks was, 


Up sprang | that on that memorable night, shortly after I 


left his house, bis father became alarmed, and 
ordered him to saddle up two horses, and, tak- 
ing Amanda with him, to ride with all speed 
toward Fort Leavenworth. His sister, how- 
ever, becoming exhausted, they could not pro- 
ceed beyond Allersontown. This accounted 
for our meeting them there. What a goodly 
spectacle it was to see Liph and Amanda rid- 
ing side by side all the way to Fort Leaven- 
worth, which we reached in safety the next 
day. 

We were treated with great kindness, and 
remained upward of a year near the post. 
Amanda shortly afterward was married at Cap- 
tain Lecompte’s quarters, the noble captain 
giving her away to Elipbalet Busch, who swore 
eternal love and truth. Every one who heard 
his manly voice felt that he was worthy of 
all trust and confidence, and particularly 
qualified to become the guardian and protector 
of the beautiful and gentle Amanda, **the pride 
of the colony.” : 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Going to the Races—An Up-country 
Scene in India. 

An Indian race-course is always amusing. The 
heterogeneous nature of the crowd, the burlesque 
mixture of European and native costume assumed 
by the native jockeys and horse-owners, and the 
general mingling of the gorgeous and the grotesque, 
cannot fail to produce a pantomimic effect; but in 
the present instance the appearance on the course of 


| $0 many native chiefs and nobles of various castes 


and creeds, each with his own particular train of 
followers, equipped in every fanciful style, gives an 
unusually picturesque air to the scene. On the road 
to the course, toward the cool of the evening, open 
carriages, curricles, wagonettes, dog-carts, and bul- 
lock-carts, filled with English ladies and gentlemen, 
Rajahs and Nawabs, their Ministers and friends, 
Brahmins, Parsees and Mohammedans, follow each 
other in a dusty procession from the camp, the inter- 
vals being filed with Sawars, or native troopers, as 
escorts ; camelmen and horsemen of every creed and 
denomination, from Europeans, Persians, Rajpoot 
and Katty landholders, down to half-caste clerks and 
shopkeepers for the Bazar; while citizens, soldiers, 
and etceteras file along the side of the road on foot. 
The course being reached, the better class ensconce 
themselves 1n stands permanent and temporary, and 
the general crowd line the ropes and stakes, and un- 
disturbed by any ‘‘ Jones from Manchester ”’ and his 
“two to one bar one,” eat betel-nut and smoke 
hookahs in dreamy wonderment at the energy of the 
Sahibs in getting up such a “ tamasha.”’ 


Illumination of Strasbourg Cathedral. 


The well-known and far-famed Cathedral of Stras- 
bourg presented a gorgeously brilliant aspect on the 
ist of May last, when the new Strasbourg University 
was opened. In the evening, amid strains of melody, 
the building was illuminated, and shone in greatest 
splendor. Torches flickered here, there, and every- 
whgre, and such a mass of refulgent light has rarely 
ever been displayed in Strasbourg. Various exercises 
had consecrated the opening of the University, and 
in the evening this illumination capped a brilliant 
climax to the whole. The history of the Cathedral is 
too well known to need comment here ; we merely 
call our readers’ attention to our illustration, show- 
ing its glory on this occasion. 


Parisian Sports in the Malakoff Quarter. 


There is a quarter in the suburbs of Paris called 
the Malakoff, from the famous tower of that name. 
It was, before the siege of Paris and the destruction 
of the tower, a favorite place for festivities of all 
kinds. There were restaurants and saloons in plenty, 
and places for dancing in the tower and underneath 





Not long afterward the dragoons commenced 
making preparations for departure. Their 
horses were watered and feu; the men sat 
down, and, opening their haversacks, partook 
of a frugal meal of salt pork and army biscuit— 
the latter better known among military men as 
hard-tack—their canteens all being filled trom 
our tank. 

Everything being ready, and our own horses 
having been saddjrd up (for | omitted to state 


| the trees in the courtyard. There were rows of 
' swings and seesaws, which alone, of all its former 
| gayeties and attractions, now remain. At the present 
| time these are not much frequented or used, except on 
| holidays and fair-days, when they are very well pat- 
| yonized from morning till evening. It is a very pleas- 
| ant, picturesque and animated sight to see them all 
| going through the air at once with their human 

freight of men, women aud children, old and young, 


big and little, 
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The Persian Famine—Boys of the Shiraz 
Orphanage at Dinner, 

It may interest our readers to know that the efforts 
for the relief of the distress in Persia have been par- 
tially crowned with success. The Persian authorities 
have taken more energetic measures, and death from 
Starvation is, in the large towns at least, becoming 
rare. Our engraving represents the boys of the tem- 
porary orphanage at Shirazatdinner. They are wait- 
ing for the word “ Bismillah,” to commence their 
repast. This institution is supported by the Persian 
Famine Relief Fund. There are about two hundred 
boys thus cared for in Shiraz, where they are fed and 
clothed under the charge of Mirza Hassan Alikhan, 
the British agent. They were totally destitute, and 
were often brought in in a nearly dying condition. 
The photographs from which our drawing was made 
are by Dr. Charles Wills, Medical Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Telegraph Department at Shiraz. Dr. 
Wills says : ‘If you will kindly make a picture of this 
scene, you will, by your wide circulation, doubtless 
give an impetus to the relief fund, which is, I am 
sorry to say, languishing, There are so few who take 
an interest in ‘ poor Persia.’ ” 


The Ceremony of Cham-el-Nesim at 
Cairo, Egypt. 
The Cham-el-Nesim—bidding good-by to the last 
breath of fresh air—is a very popular ceremony over 
the whole of Egypt, and has a particular meaning. 


| Early on the morning of the day of this festival, all 





the inhabitants of the cities, towns and villages, go 


; into the adjacent fields, and pass the day there, it 


being the last of Spring. The difference between the 
Spring, thus regretfully taken leave of, and the Sum- 
mer, is very great. The Summer heat is almost 
stifing, and the terribly destructive east winds— 
simoons—the blight of the agricultural portion of 
the country. To day everything is lovely and fresh 
and green ; to-morrow, perhaps, this wind will spring 
up, and the green will turn to yellow, and what was 
fresh will be parched and dried up. The ceremonies 
and festivities of the day at Cairo begin with a reli- 
gious observance. An immense number of people, 
composed of the agricultural and laboring popula- 
tion, form a procession, and make the tour of a ven- 
erable, time-worn mosque, situated in the adjacent 
country. Prayers are then spoken for the purpose 
of obtaining the blessing of Heaven upon the next 
crop, and of giving thanks for the crop just gathered, 
which is proved by the sheaves of wheat, etc., they 
carry in their hands. After this, the crowd separate 
in twos and threes, friends with friends, and families 
by themselves, and seek some shady place, where 
they proceed to discuss or prepare refreshments, such 
as coffee, galettes, oranges, etc., the tarabouks mak- 
ing a sweet kind of music the while. Pipes are 
lighted, games organized, and until evening the fields 
present a picturesque and animated appearance, 
which is faithfully shown in the engraving. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


WE are now acquainted with one hundred 
and twenty small planets. Three new asteroids have 
been discovered within three weeks. 

Frank Bucxuanp, of England, writes to 
Seth Green, the New York fish breeder, that he has 
successfully introduced American brood trout into 
English waters. From eggs sent him three years ago 


PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 


Wuirtetaw Rep, the journalist, has become 
an M.A. 

Tue Khédive is visiting the Sultan at Con- 
stantinople. 

Presipent Trers has abolished arrests of 
a political character. 

Tue Duke of Devonshire has the largest 
European conservatory. 

SarRpou’s tagabas ” created quite a riot 
in Bordeaux on June 27th. 

THe Rev. George Hepworth’s $75,000 iron 
church is nearly completed. 

A WOMAN’s medical college is to be estab- 
lished at Gottenburg, Sweden. 

PRESIDENT Sciopis has adjourned the 
Geneva Tribunal to July 15th. 

ANOTHER Of the American 
sailed for Europe on Saturday. 

THE Americans in Paris will have an un- 
usually fine time on the “ Fourth.” 

AnorHeErR Yellowstone expedition is at work, 
under charge of Professor Hayden, 

Bryson J. Lossinc has received the degree 
of LL.D. from Michigan University. 

H. R. H. Prince Arrep has joined the 
orchestra of the Civil Service Musical Society. 


Grant dukes 


Loro Durrerin. the new Governor-General 
of Canada, gets $50,000 per year and house-rent. 

THE marriage certificate of Davy Crockett 
is in possession of the State Library of Tennessee. 

THe New York Schuetzen Corps sent a del- 
egation to the next shooting festival in Hanover, lass 
week, 

THE prize poem at Cambridge University, 
England, was on “The Destruction of Chicago by 
Fire.” 

WHEN the Spaniards catch patriotic Cubans, 


| they make them betray their companions or suffer the 


garrote. 

OLD Fort Madison, opposite Annapolis, Md., 
is to be converted into a post for testing guns, shells, 
and powder. 

Tue Emperor of Austria is to 
German Court at Berlin during the first 
September. 

OxLe Bui. has gone to Norway to partici- 
pate in the 1,000th anniversary of his country’s 
nationality. 

Ine Tichborne claimant is traveling exten 
sively, and apparently making friends among the rich 
and poor atike. 

THe Rev. George Rodgers, of England, is 
coming here this month to select a Western site for a 
religious colony. 

Tne Orléans Princes have officially informed 


visit the 
week of 


| the Count de Chambord that they will pay him a 


| 
| 


by Mr. Green he now has trout of two and three | 


pounds weight. 


Tue greatest blow yet given to the hot 
liquid theory of the interior of the earth, was that 
demonstrated by the artesian well at St. Louis, 
which developed a temperature, at a depth of 3,800 
feet, which was too cold to be determined by any in- 
strument or science at the time in use for such pur- 
poses. 


In the London Photographic News Lieu- 
tenant Abney directs attention to the remarkable 
fact that in the carbon printing process, the influ- 
ence of the solar rays being once established, the 
action is continued in the dark. After a few mo- 
ments’ exposure the transfer is inked, and in a few 
hours a perfect result is yielded. Similar phenomena 
were recorded in 1854 in Hunt’s “ Researches on 
Light.’’ There is a wide field of inquiry as yet almost 
untouched. 

A very interesting case of the successful 
transfusion of blood from one person to another is 
descr.bed by Professor Judgeson, of Berlin, in that 
city. His patient was a man twenty-eight years of 
age, who had been poisoned by phosphorus, having 
taken a solution of the ignition mass of eight bun- 
dies of matches on the 9th of December. On the 
llth of February, the activity of the heart having 
been excited by champagne, a transfusion of 580 
cubic centimetres of blood, which had just been taken 
from three persons in good health, was effected into 
a vein of the arm, 500 cubic centimetres of the patient's 
own blood being at the same time taken from an 
artery. An improvement in his condition at once 
set in, and he was able to leave his bed early in 
March. 


In the American Naturalist there is given a 
long and interesting description of the various crea- 
tures found living within the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky. The fishes all were blind. One beetle was 
totally blind, and in another there were only pale 
spots, or rudimentary eyes. A wingless grasshopper 
was found jumping about with great alacrity. A 
species of Campodea was also discovered hiding un- 
der stones in damp places, and this too was eye- 
less. A spider, white and very small, was in the 
same condition, The ‘“Harvestmen’’ were repre- 
sented by a species, also white, and equally blind. A 
myriapod was found having rudimentaryeyes. Most 
interesting, however, are the blind crawfish, in which 
the eyes are rudimentary in the adults, but much 
larger in the young. The writers think that this isan 
evidence that the inheritance of the blind condition 
is probably due to causes first acting on the adults 
and transmitted to the young, ending in the produc- 
tion of offspring that becomes blind through habit. 
The strangest of those eyeless creatures mentioned, 
is, perhaps, an isopod, inasmuch as it is nearly al'ied 
to species in the Austrian caves, which are in a simi- 
lar condition. 





A Carvucntn monk, lately dead in Paris, is 


| accredited with the following last will and testament : 


““T bequeath—Ist, to the Abbé Micuaud, my breviary, 
because he does not Know his own ; 2d, to M. Jules 


Favre, ny frock, to hide his shame; 3d, to M. Gam- | 


betta, my cord, which will prove useful one day 
round his neck; 4th, to M. Thiers, his own work, 
that he may read it over again ; and Sth, to France, 
my wallet, because she may shortly have occasion for 


| one to collect alms.” 





family visit immediately. 

Nicaracua has a lake of mineral water 
which not only cures cutaneous diseases, but takes 
away all appetite for !iquors. 

Tue Ist of July was an eventful day for 
women in Illinois. On and after that day they were 
eligible to appointive offices. 

A Sovtn Caro.tna official who can’t get 
his salary has had to borrow money to pay the tax 
onit, He can’t be a relative. 

THe Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of Boston gave a banquet to the bund of the 
British Grenadier Guards on the 28th ult. 

A Navy surgeon, in memory of his wife, has 
endowed a scholarship in the Philadelphia Medical 
College, called the Hannah Matilda Dodd. 

Lapy Lisaar, wife of the retiring Governor- 
General of Canada, lately had presented to her a 
handsome set of jeweiry from the ladies of Montreal, 

Tatty one for little Switzerland, as being 
the only country on the face of the earth where there 
is more money spent on education than on the army. 

Tsenc-Kwo-Fav. China’s greatest scholar, 
statesman and soldier, whose death was recently 
announced, was the absolute commander of 800,000 
men. 

Tue ladies of Brussels have been getting up 
subscriptions lately for the purpose of building a 
refuge for the Pope, in case he should ever see fit to 
leave Rome. 

Mr. Saviiie, owner of Cremorne, winner 
of the ‘“‘Derby ” and the Grand Prize of Paris, is one 
of the most popular and respected members of the 
British turf. 

MarsHat VAILLANT’s obsequies have been 
celebrated at Dijon, France, in the midst of a vast con- 
course, anxious to render a last tribute to the illus- 
trious soldier. 

MvuraD EFFENDI, Turkish Consul at 
Temesvar, is the author of a tragedy in German en- 
titled “Selim Ll., which has becn successfully pro- 
duced in Vienna. 

Dr. Rurvs Bratton, who was abducted re- 
cently from Ontario by United States detectives, and 
taken to Yorkville, S. C., has been restored to Cana- 
dian jurisdiction. 

Wepnespay, July 31st, is the date decided 
upon for the marriage of M. Rouzand and Miss 
Nusson in Paris. A few invitations are circulating 
in metropolitan society. 


CAPTAIN DONALD RODERICK CAMERON, 
Royal Artillery, is named as commissioner for the 
settlement of the boundaries of the British posses- 
sions in North America. 


Frep. Doverass, upon returning to Roches- 
ter, the other night, after the destruction of his house 
by fire, vainly applied to ten hotels for a night’s lodg- 
ing, and was finally obliged to spend the night with a 
personal friend. 


A Lonponer has deserved well of the society 
with a long name, for inventing a gyro-pigeon, or 
steei fan, to play live bird at pigeon-shootings, and 
Mr. Bergh is happy over the prospect of its introduc- 
tion in this country. 


ARRANGEMENTS having been made for the 
punctual payment of interest on the Prussian invest- 
ment of the French capital, the German troops are all 
preparing for their own reiurus, leaving France to 
look out ior her own securities. 


Prorrssor Acassiz has made a full report 
i. the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, giving 
the results of the geographical researches of the 
Hassier expedition, and making interesting deduc- 
tions trom the lacts thus presented. 


A TELEGRAM from Madras, published in the 
London Times, stated that a court of inquiry was 
being held, with closed doors, on the conduct of Mr. 
Pogson, the Government’s astrouomer, who seems to 
be held responsible for the damage done by the lato 
disastrous cyclone, 
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NEW YORK CITY.—AN AFTERNOON LOUNGE AT GOUPIL’S ART GALLERY, 
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N2W JcRSEY. —THE MONMOUTH PARK RACES—THE CELEBRATED HORSE ie us BASSETI,” AND HIS OWNER, COLONEL M‘DANIELS.-—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY A. J. BUSSELL.—SEE PAGE 284. 
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THREE MONTHS. 


TY ISTEN, and Y'll tell you. It was long ago ; 
/ Dark the stor.i-rent heavens, white the waste of 
SHOW 5; 
Weary Winds were wailing, loud the breakers beat ; 
Not # living creature in the village street, 
Wen | left my cottage, hied me up the bill, 
#vaved the bitter tempest, crossed the frozen rill, 
Gained the ruined chapel. Open flew the door, 
And nor cold nor darkness knew their victim more. 
What cared I for raindrops freezing in my hair? 
Ife, my darling, held me on his bosom there. 
What cared I for snowdrifts heaped above the floor? 
He, my darling, loved me—cold could hurt no more, 
yh! love, true love, all powers above, 
Nestie thou close in my heart, sweet dove! 


istem still, I tell you. Three short months had passed ; 
snows and storms had vanished, Spring was come 
at last. 
Fight the glowing sunbeams glanced on sea and hill ; 
*iayly through the rushes danced the little rill. 
(nee again I crossed it, but my step was slow. 
All the gay, green poplars nodded in a row; 
\ll the ruined chapel blushed with roses red. 
As I crossed the threshold, oh! my heart lay dead! 
He, my darling, stood there, holding to his heart 
‘One whese beauty stabbed me like a frozen dart. 
All the ruddy sunshine died from land and sea: 
ie, my darling, stood there, false to love and me! 
2.1! love, false love, all pow’rs above, 
Flown for ever too fickle dove! 


HARD LUCK. 


BY 
C. SHACKELFORD. 


CHAPTER V.—NEW DISPENSATIONS. 

“\F all mournful days, keep me from the 
( ) long, long weary days preceding the 
death, and the solemn stillness that reigns 
throughout the house weighs upon one like a 
nightmare. God help the 
crazed with grief, linger through the cheerless 
hours, and wai! through the tearless, sleepless 
nights that seem to have no dawning—the 
dead, dear one in another room, done for ever 
with the tender tokens of love and kindness. 

I had wearied myself to sleep at last, think- 
ing that my life would be more than ever 
lonely and desolate, now Mr. Blegg was gone. 
I had peered into the darkness, wondering how 
he looked—why he died—what wou!d become 
of us all, and whether I would now have to go 
to the Poor-house—and so on through a train of 


thought bearing principally upon my own con- | 
Again I wandered away into thinking | 


dition. 
of my father, and how strange it was I had no 
mother, or brothers, or sisters—not being con- | 
tent with Penn’s theory that my father must | 
have been a widower, and I an only child. No 
recollection came to me out of the past of 
any woman caring for me in any way. My 
whole life was circumscribed by the attentions 
of my father. Thus meditating in a circie, I 
came back to myself in my little bed, with the 
stillness of the room ringing in my ears; and 
only a little iater my eyes were closed in 
sleep. 

When I awoke, the sunlight was pouring into 
my room, and at my bedside stood Penn, held- 
ing my hand in his. 

** Well, young ’un, you’re hard to wake. I’ve 
been tive minutes trying to make you open 
your eyes. Come, tumble out !” 


‘Ta | y enn?” I sa gi ‘ 
Is it late, Mr. Penn?” I said, beginning to | closed, that, looking up, I found he had really 


dress, but hearing no sound of life below. 

‘*-Oh, yes—nine o’clock. There’s no one to 
think of you now but me. Will you go down 
and try to get something to eat ?” | 

He was helping me to dress. 

‘**What’s the matter, Mr. Penn? 
member—Mr. Blegg i 

‘Sad thing, Raiph—very sad for us all. 
ile was a mighty good man, was Richard 
Blegg, and no discount on that!” 

Proceeding to the dining-room, we passed 
what had always been the company-room. I 
vlanced in, and saw something covered with a 
sheet lying on a long table. A quick chill of | 
horror ran over me, and I hastened from the | 
spot with all possible speed. 

The breakfast I tried to eat choked me, and 
I finally gave up the undertaking. So it was 
with all my meals for many days—the vision of | 
what I saw in the company-bedroom being 
always before my eyes. Nor cculd I be per- 
suaded upon to go to the funeral, or take a 
final look at the body of my benefactor. I saw | 
the hearse go away with an occupant und come | 
yack empty ; and the good sheriff was no more | 
of earth. My remembrance of him hasremained | 
with me through years, and is of the living and | 
not of the dead. 

With the return of Mrs. Blegg and Tillie, | 
there came a change to the gloom of the house, 
and affairs soon resumed their usual course. | 
Penn, being compelled tc do all the work now | 
about the jail, was so busy I could find little 
time or opportunity to speak to him. 


Oh! I re- 








burial, when the very air is freighted with | 


mourners, who, | 
} own son—and I had one once—though I am a | 


| every minute should have its 


only friend ’—drawing the back of his hand | 
‘*and’s got to work | 


suddenly across his eyes 
for his livin’.” 
“Mr. Penn,” I said, frightened beyond ex- 
pression at this unlooked-for misfortune to me 
‘-oh! Mr. Penn, what shall I do if you leave 
| me ?” and I tried to catch his hands, the better 
to plead with him not to desert me—me whom 
| he had picked up one sad morning, and ever 
| afterward befriended. 





LESLIF’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


** You're awful hard on me, Ralph,” he mut- | 


tered. ‘* What'll you do? 
| quietly. Come up, if you wantto!” He lifted 
| me to his lap, and held me close to him—so 


close that I could not see his honest face. | 


‘You'll try to do one thing 
often spoke to you about—be a good boy !” 
**But nobody loves me save you, Mr. Penn, 
and they won’t let me be a good boy.” 
| ‘Nonsense! TI shall never finish at this 
rate.” I plainly heard the dear old Penn gulp 
down something that seemed to hurt him, and 
he put his hand to his throat in a nervous, im- 
patient way. ‘I’m going away; I’ve said that 
|} much once before. Mrs. Blegg’ll take care of 
you after a fashion. She’s got to, having pro- 
| mised Mr. Blegg—God bless his soul !—just a 
little before he died. You see, they found a 
| thousand dollars, I’ve been told, on your papa, 
jand Mr. Blegg quietly kept it to give you 
| clothing and an eddication, if nobody claimed 
you. Now, Mrs. Blegg ain’t a beggar, nor she 
ain’t rich ; so she’s going to taking boarders. 
Keep on the sunny side of her (heaven knows 
| which it is!) and you won’t miss me after a 
|} month’s time—though I should be sorry to 
| know it,” he muttered, under his breath. 
**Can you remember all this ?” 
‘But she don’t love me—she hates me, Mr. 
Penn; ‘cause she told me so; and so does 
| Tillie. Don’t go and leave me with them,” I 
| pleaded, as my sobs would let me speak. 
} 


For along time there was silence, and when 
I looked up into his face his eyes were wet. 

“If Betsy were alive,” he said, ** you should 
go with me; for I love you as if you were my 


poor good-for-nothing nobody. But it can’t be, 
| child; it oughtn’t to be if it could. Stay here, 
and grow up to be a good man. Some day Ill 
come back and see how you are getting along.” 
| He tried to put me down ; but with a frenzy 
| of childish despair I sprang upward, put my 
arms around his neck, and clung there, crying 
as if my heart would break. For a moment he 
hesitated, uncertain what to do. Then he be- 
| gan to walk up and down the room, his arms 
around me, holding me tightly. Perhaps there 
passed half an hour, during which not a word 
was spoken. I cried myself weak, and began 
to feel sorry for the poor man, as I thought 
over what he had said, and dimly comprehended 
his position. 
‘Let me down now, Mr. Penn!” I said at 


| 


| last, determined to be manly under my afflic- 


tion. He did as I bid, gave a quick glance at 
my face, then turned away and went to the 
window, where he stood for what seemed to 
me a very long time. When he came up to me 
| again, his kind face was rosier than ever, and 
| his eyes hazy and tearful. 
| 

| 


**Good-by, then, Ralph!” stooping to kiss 
me several times. ‘*And here’s something to 
keep to remember me by,” putting a ten-dollar 
gold piece into my pocket. ‘* Don’t spend it 
unless you are starving, and don’t show it to 
any one. I'll come back some day, sure, for I’ll 





| never forget my little boy.” 


It was only when I heard the door softly 


| gone. 
A feeling of desertion and utter loneliness 


| settled down upon me, and I sat in my chair, 


silently crying, until the darkness made me 
afraid to remain there any longer. So, supper- 
less and heartsick, I dragged my weary self to 
my room, and went to bed. 

It took many sad weeks to overcome my 
grief for what seemed to me, at first, to be Mr. 
Penn’s desértion. Mrs. Blegg scolded and 
cuffed me, and Tillie ridiculed me without 
mercy, but without other effect than to make 
me hate them at last. My little heart was so 
heavy with sadness, and life seemed so cheer- 
less, that I could not do my drudgery with will- 
ing hands and feet. Soon the kitcnen-maids, 
if no one else, took pity on my misery, and 
gave me many a kind word and did me many 
a good deed, which I shall never forget. Mrs. 
Blegg’s boarding-house was a success even in 
ordinary times ; but at court sessions the house 
was overflowed with boarders; even the Chester 
House was eclipsed in its accommodations, 

My position was errand-boy and bootblack. 
I was always wanted by some one to do some- 
thing or go somewhere. As for my days of 
recreation, Mrs. Blegg took good care that 
aliotment of 
work. 

As I grew older, I am sorry to say, I lost the 
refinement and delicacy which had made my 
existence miserable ; perhaps it was only over- 
laid with a veneering of coarseness g.ven by 
| association with the menials of the house. 


It was not very long—perhaps a fortnight— | Even the memories of my coming to Chester, 


before there was a new sheriff. 
woved into a large house in the heart of tue 


town, and Mr. Penn being discharged, his | 


onerous position was given to a new man, as 1s 
the custom. For a few days he lingered, as if 
lost, about the place; but ne required active 
life, and so prepared himself to jeave Chester 
without delay. 

He came to see me, for the first time since 
the funeral, on the night before ois departure. 

‘Well, little Ralph,” he said, pulling ner- 
vously at his whiskers, and staring at me ina 
steady, meditative way that I had never before 
noticed, ** I’m going away.” 

“Going away, Mr. Penn?” I asked, almost 
speechless with astonisiiment—* going to leave 
me all alone ” 

The quivering voice in which the last words 
were uttered touched hii. 

“It's hard, my poor boy; but von see Pve 
got to go. I’m only « poor cuss yw u0’s lost his 


Mrs. Blegg | together with the events immediately succeed- 


ing, were becoming dimmer and dimmer as 
weeks aud months passed away. 

What wonder that this was so, when every 
good and generous impulse was yround out of 
me by my coarse mistress, and my daily life 
made one of uncongeniality and repugnance, 
full of hardships, and utterly devoid of love 

| and sympathy ! 

I was going backward intellectually at a very 
rapid rate, and there is no coniecturing how 
deep I would have sunk in ignorance, if a 
pretty and good-natured chambermaid had not 
taught me surreptitiously, and after a fashion 
peculiarly her owu, to read and to write. The 
gates of learning thus opened, though ever so 
Lttle, were never thereafter closed against me ; 
for I seized with avidity upon every newspaper 
and book that came in my way, and, with the 


the one I’ve so | 


| 








Now, listen to me | 


Of all this intellectual progress, Mrs. Blegg 
was in entire ignorance, which was a lucky 
circumstance, as she would undoubtedly have 
deprived me even of this much comfort. 

Mr. Penn had been dead two years, I think, 
and I was, as near as I could judge, in my 
seventh year, and a thin, pale-t iced boy, when 
Mrs. Blegg and myself indulged in a little con- 
versation, that led to most important results. 

Miss Tillie, who had become a Vicious little 
minx of ten years of age, one day came to the 
kitchen-door and looked around. 

‘Here, boy!’ she cried, when she saw me, 
‘clean and black my shoes.” 

She tossed them toward me, and went away. 

‘You're as good as she, I’ve heard,” said the 


| cook, ‘and I’d never black them shoes for the 


hussy.” 


“No more would I,” said the chambermaid, | 


who taught me my lessons. 

‘Not if the old woman had a thousand dol- 
lars of mine, as wasn’t a drawin’ of interest, 
nor school larnin’ either,” said the cook, 

“Drop the shoes! You shan’t shine ’em !” 
commanded the maid. 

I dropped them, resolved in my own mind to 
settle the question of my salary, on which I 
had long brooded. 

In half an hour Miss Tillie demanded her 
shoes. 
dition in which she had left them. 
Mrs. Blegg appeared. 

“What does this mean? Why ain’t Tillie’s 
shoes blacked ? Ralph, come here !” 

I was not so valiant as a few minutes before, 
and so obeyed her command. When within 
reach, she aimed a powerful slap at my head, 
which I instantly dropped to avoid. The force 
ot her effort was so great as to carry her for- 
ward. She stumbled against me, 
ahead, and fell against the cook. 

The servants smiled; but I was too much 
frightened to do so, though I felt greatly so 
inclined, 

As she recovered her balance, the loudly ex- 


In no time 


claimed : 

“You shall leave this house, you young 
rascal! Have I fed you, and clothed you, and 
been a mother to you, to have you act this way ? 
I'll turn you out to find who'll treat you better, 
Go !” motioning toward the door. 

“Give me my thousand dollars then, ma’am, 
which Mr. Blegg left for my care and educa- 
tion,” I said, boldiy, because I felt desperate. 

* A thousand dollars for you, you 
beggar? You're crazy!’ But we all noticed 
she did not speak as decidedly as usual, and 
her laugh was forced. 

“Tt was found on my father’s body,” I con- 
tinued. ‘‘There are people here who wiil 
gladly help me get the money, if you don’t give 
it to me.’ 

‘“*Let them help you, then!” she said, turn- 
ing away. ‘* You’re an ungrateful little viper! 
I'll see you again in the morning.” With that 
she slammed the door to behind her. 

What a hero I thought myself under the 
congratulations of the servants. I felt some- 
what proud myself. because I did not know 
before I had so much temper and obstinacy. 


‘+A new boarder came last night,” said the | 


chambermaid, in the morning ; ** and you're to 
carry him shaving-water and black his boots at 
once.” 

With the mug of warm water in my hand, I 


knocked at the door, and was bidden to come | 


in. The gentleman’s back was toward me as 
I entered, he being occupied, seemingly, in ex- 
perimenting with gaudy neckties, several being 
ranged in a row upon the bureau. When I 
put the mug softly on the table and was quietly 
retiring, he revolved in his chair and called 
out, roughly : 

**T say, little boy !” 

Turning, I recognized the speaker at a 
glance. It was Captain Fimkin. He seemeda 
little older and stouter, and more elegant in 


appearance than when I saw him last at Mrs. | 
His whiskers were closely trimmed, | 


Blegg’s. 
and his hair had a fashionable cut ; but his bala 
head shone as of old like wax, and his wicked 
eyes had the same vicious gleam and sparkle 
in them. 

“ Well, well! Who would have thought it ?” 
he declared, as I meekly drew near. ‘It’s 
young Slivers—Splinters, I mean—as sure as I 
live! Why, how you have grown, you little 
devil !” 

I assured him I was by no means a little 
devil, and that my name was not Splinters, but 
Goldant — Ralph Goldant—and I judiciously 
edged away toward the door. 

“Oho! You contradict me, do you? You 
know more than your elders, do you? Per- 
haps I know more about yourself than you do. 
I dare say I can tell it when youare old enough 
to know anything. Keep that in mind! You’re 
frisky with impudence, I see. That I’il shake 
out of you in short order !” 

Thereupon he darted at me, caught me by 
the coat-cuiiar, and shook me so violently that 
every hair on my head seemed anchored in 
my scalp with lead ; and when he released me 


They were sent to her in the same cons | 


plunged | 


little | 


| lay motionless, With a cry of genuine horror 
| at what I had done, I ran from the room and 
| secreted myself in the garret. 


CHAPTER VIS—THE LAST FEATHER. 


FTER ten minutes of strangling with dust 
and spluttering against cobwebs that would 


get into my mouth, and brushing away great 
fat spiders (of which I had a terrible dread), 
my fit of anger being over, I, trembling at what 
I had done, listened, and heard a great com- 
| motion below. Surely, I thought, he must be 
killed. But when I stepped to the trap-door 
leading from the garret to the little hall, I dis- 
tinctly heard Captain Fimkin’s voice, actively 
engaged, like a whirring mill, in grinding out 
oaths; and whenever the grinding ceased for 
an instant, the sharp, ringing voice of Mrs. 
| Blegg rose clearly and distinctly, Soon after 
| 


other voices commingled, and slamming of 
doors began, which indicated to me that 4 
| search was being made. There was noinclina 
| tion on my part to await results, yet I was un- 
able to determine how I was to escape from the 
| house and any punishment, no matter how 
severe, which they might resolve to inflict. 
| There was no path to liberty, save down the 
| very stairs up which I knew they were coming. 
| I felt just as I have seen frightened rabbits 
look when closely pursued, At the foot of the 
garret-ladder, and in a corner at the right of 
the door, stood a barrel filled with rags. I 
swung myself down, and was concealed behind 
the barrel in a second, just as Captain Fimkin, 
followed closely by Mrs. Blegg, stood upon the 
threshhold of the little room. Without delay 
| the captain began to ascend the ladder to the 
| garret, Mrs. Blegg standing at the foot. Sud 
denly in the doorway appeared the chamber- 
| maid, with her usual pleasant smile, from which 
I gained courage at once. But no sooner had 
she stepped inside than she saw and came to- 
ward me. I expected nothing now ut a 
| delivery to the enemy. But the good girl 
spread herself out before the barrel, first whis- 
pering me to run, which was not heard by Mrs. 
Blegg, in consequence of the racket made ove 
my head by the captain. 

I pushed over the barrel, the maid screamed, 
and away I darted down the stairs and out 
upon the street, unprevented, because Mrs. 
Blegg was too fat, and the captain was still in 
thie garret. 

When Mr. Penn was with us, he was often in 
company with a pompous, fat old gentleman, 
who was, Penn told me, a justice of the peace. 
The man and his tit!e—the meaning of which T 
was ignorant—conjointly impressed my childish 
mind with feelings of profound awe. Yet, Mr. 
Chadberry had always spoken kindly to me, 
and once gave me a penny wi.h which to buy 
candy ; so that I ought to have regarded him 
in a more cheerful light. Now, as I ran from 
Mrs. Blegg’s, I began to cry, and to look behind 
me to see if any one was coming. Thus it 
happened that I ran plump ayainst the project- 
ing stomach of a fat man, strolling along on 
his morning walk. 

**Ugh !” grunted the fat man. 

**I’m sorry, sir,” I cried, recovering from the 
rebound. 

‘Why, bless my soul, it’s little Ralph ! 
do you do, little boy ?” 

** Pretty well, sir; and you’re Mr. Chadberry, 
I think ?” 

“That I am. And what is Ralph erying 
about so early in the morning’? Here's my 
oftice ; come in ané@ tell me about it.” 

When he had lighted his pipe, and sat down 
in his easy-chair in front of me, he said, * Be- 
gin!” 

I told him what had been the trouble that 
morning—how I was abused in general by con 
finement to the kitchen, by low duties—how | 
was kept from school; and, lastly, of the sum 
of money Mrs. Blegg had, that was found on 
the person of my father. 

“Oho!” puffed Mr. Chadberry ; ** that is the 
game, is it 7” 

As he looked at me when he said this, I told 
him | did not know. 

**Of course not ; I was asking myself.” 

He sat pufling violently at nis pipe, and send- 
ing out the smoke through his nose as well as 
his mouth. As he said pothing for several 
minutes, and took no further notice of me, | 
thought he had forgotten me, and so slid out 
of my chair to go away. 

“Stop, Ralph!” he commanded, and then 
forgot me for a long time as soon as he had 
spoken. Finally he got up, put aside his pipe, 
and took up his cane and hat. 

‘Pm going over there about your matters, 
boy. You shall have your rights as sure as the 
sun shines. Don’t you go away from here 
until I come back.” 

He was gone at least an hour. and I fell 
asleep. I awoke to see him standing before 
me. 

“Come,” he said. ‘It’s all right. now, I 
think--tor the present, anyhow. I’ve done 


How 











| some good talking for you, and they’re afraid 


| of me. 


I went trom side to side, getting my legs into | 


and out of the oddest of odd tangles. 


My blood was up under sucu an assault, un- | 


provoked as it was cowardly. My life in the 


| kitchen, and with rough men and boys, had 


given me more knowledge of defense and re- 
taliation than a dozen years of schooling could 
have contributed, and I was, when angry, as 
ugly as a hornet, 

‘“*Are you through with your fun?” I asked, 
when | finaliy brought up sudden!y against the 
bureau. 

“Through? Bless your heart, no! I’ve 
only commenced,” coming at me again. 

**Keep away!” I cried, warningly. But he 
only smiled, showing his closed teeth and 
blazing eyes. With a nimble spring I jumped, 
and plucked from the bureau a cologne-bottle, 
and threw it with all my force and best aim, 
It struck him right between the eyes, full and 


‘ald of a pocket-dictionary I one day fonnd, T! fair. I saw the blood come, his arms go up, his 
' body reel, and then fa]! to the floor, where it 


absolutely devoured their contents. 


We'll go over. But, mind you, lad, if 
you have any more trouble with thei, come to 
me.” 

Promising him I would, we went back to 
Mrs. Blegg’s. As we went up the steps, the 
charming Tiilie regaled herself by making faces 
at us from the window. 

**Do you want t. teli Mrs. Blegg you’re sorry 
for what you’ve done” asked Mr. Chadberry, 
when we stood before that lady, who was pla- 
cidly smoothing her apron and looking stonily 
at us with her gray eyes. 

‘I’m not sorry,” 1 answered ; ‘so what is 
the use ot saying I am !” 

“None at all,” Mr, Chadberry declared— 
“none at all! Frank boy, and I’m glad to 
know it.” 

“Ob, but he will be, I guess,” said Mra, 
Blegg, in her curt way. 

“If he is, he will let me know it, ma’am. 
For that he has his lesson jiearned. As a 
magistrate of Chester, I shall see that justice 
is dqne As lor the Captain, be must let Lhe 
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boy alone. Good-morning, ma’am. Good-by,| “There speaks a woman of sense! I quite | rently, the results of imprudence or exposure, 
Ralph. Don’t forget me, nor where my office agree with you, Mrs. Blegg,” rubbing his hands | Many attacks of this disease occurred where 
is.” And giving me his best bow, the old gen-; in a joytul way. ‘* But, Mr. Chadberry, Mrs. | there had been no marked exposure, others 

| Blegg—Mr. Chadberry !” where there was none unusual. It was a 


tleman waddied away in fine style. 
“Go to your work, you little s:amp!” ordered M 


£ 
rs. Blegg snapped her fingers. ‘* That for 
( 


Mrs. Blegg, beginning to walk the room excil- | Mr. Chadberry !” she said. ‘I am mistress of 
edly. ‘You have made fuss enough this morn- | this house. I will be until I die, My Tillie 


must not be tyrannized over by this brat, nor 

her future happiness spoiled by his brutal 

temember ” She swung out of the room in a| treatment. Oblige me, captain, by punishing 

urious manner, banging-to the door after her, | the boy, for 1 am too weak to-day.” 

o that the house shook as if an earthquake| The captain smiled, rubbed his hands again, 

were taking place. and then beckoned to me with his forefinger. 
In the kitchen I was received with praise.| From its hanging-place in the woodshed he 


ng to last a year; and listen, now—I'll make | 


ou walk a chalk-line hereafter, or break you! 


the cook patting me on the head in a motherly | delicately took down a long piece of small 
way, and the chambermaid kissing me, then | rope, which he doubled so as to leave the 
blushing exceedingly, as if at her boldness. | middle in his hand. As I did not move, he | 


ain, this time with all his fingers. 
* You must not whip me, Captain Fimkin,” J 
have no right to touch . 


They had a nice little breakfast for me in the | beckoned ag 
oven, and I sat down to its eating as if I were 
a hero, 

The next day I was sent to school, and bidden 
to follow Miss Tillie and carry the lunch-basket. 

The schoolmaster was a tall, spare man, with 
his hair cut so short that it stood on end, as if 
if were made of wire. As he knew who I was, 
| surmised that Mrs. Blegg had given him in- 
structions. Surrounded by so many boys and 
virls, I felt bashful and awkward, especially 
when, during school-hours, I saw Tillie write 
something on a piece of paper, and pass it 
‘round among the scholars, who always looked | 
at me and laughed. But I paid her and them | 
little.or no attention, as I determined to study, 
and improve myself as rapidiy and completely 
as possible. 

When I emerged from the close schoolroom 
it recess, and was met at all points by cries of 

Tell-tale !” and ‘ Boots!” I comprehended at 
onee the meaning of Tillie’s activity in pen- 

inship, and realized that her enmity was im- 
lacable, though its direction might principally | mands, he made a sudden dash, and caught me 
e attributed to her mother. This little tow- | by the 
neaded, freckle-faced, turn-up-nosed adversary | to lash away. 
not a whimper crossed my lips. 
little shriek as Annie Gamage opened the door 


* You me.” I 
feltmy blood begin to warm with the same mur- 
derous feeling as came upon me the morning 
he attacked me in his room. 

“No words from you!” 
made. ‘*Ill whip you by special request. I'd 
kill you if it did not suit my purpose better not 
to do it. Now, are you coming ?” 

“No. sir! If you touch me I'll tefl Mr. 
Chadberry.” When I said this both the captain 
and Mrs. Blegg looked at each other. 

“If Chadberry interferes here any more, 
a-meddling in our affairs, ll give him a touch 
or two of this ;’ twirling the rope around bis 
hand, and cutting across the back of a chair 
with it. “A nice man he is to deal out the 
law, giving over-weight to rich rascals, and 
charging extra for what they don’t get, while 
the poor devil gets a light load. Hang such dis- 
crimination. Take off your jacket !” 


said, 


Tnough the pain was terrible, 


is as spiteful as a wasp, and quite as vigilant. There was a 


When I understood what were the feelings of 

the scholars, with a smothered sob of sorrow I} and sbut it instantly. Brave Captain Fimkin 

eturned to my studies with renewed zeal. | kept on with his work. 

Vith many of them this inangural hostility; This is for to-day’s doings,” he puffed, 
idly passed away, but not a month had! stopping for rest. ‘* Now for a sweetener for 


ised before I found the teacher was disposed | marking my face !” 
'o make me a scapegoat for ail the pupils, and 
was viciously flogged from day to day as 
mergencies demanded. 
Yet, notwithstanding these many obstacles, 
' wade rapid progress in my studies, encour- 
iced by no one but the chambermaid, to whom 
owed more in that tine than any one else. 
luct, Annie Gamave was the * guardian 


three stunning strokes, when the door or the 
room again opened, and | 
Mr. Chadberry. 

“Stop that, you brute!’ commanded that 
voice. ‘“ Whip a child in that way, will you 7” 
Thud, thwack, thwack! and the old gentieman’s 
sane came down resoundingly upon the back 
’ as it were, of my boyhood. She wasa/ of my executioner, who immediately took 
luinp, good-looking girl, about twenty-two | refuge under the table. I heard tuat much, 
ears old, practical, sensible, well-informed, | and became insensible. 
the daughter of a well-to-do American farmer, (To ve 
who had married the second time, and whose - 
wife made the place decidedly unpleasant for aa en 
Annie. taught me all she Knew in the |} 
ordinary branches of a common school educa- 
tion, so that I was in advance of most of the 
other scholars, of whtch fact we were both 
very proud. 

For several weeks my life ran along the | 
saine uneven groove, Captain Fimkin, having | 


heard tie 








continue) 


She 


LHOUGHTS ON HEALTH. 
By A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 
HE past Spring has Heen signalized in 


its coming and marked in its presence by 
many peculiarities ; not only bas Winter 


oflice, Was away a good deal of tbe time, so | marked its presence. 
It was a/in their native as well as in their transplanted 


that he was unable to annoy me. 
month after I knocked him down before I saw | locations, have died by thousands, and less 
him again; and then he only scowled at me | sensitive shrubs and perennial, indigenous 


and raised his forefinger menacingly. But it | plants have been almost entirely destroyed. 
vas a source of satisfaction to see that between 
his two ugly eyes was a scar, of which I hoped 
he would never be rid; and I think he had an 
dea that I exulted in giving him that mark. 
i had not forgotten his threat of that morning, 
and was always in expectation of its being 
executed. Against its evil effect neither Annie 
nor myself could oppose any precautions. 

One morning, on the way to school, Miss 
Tillie and myself had an animated discussion 
as to whether I should or should not carry ail 
ler bundles, consisting of books, lunch-basket, 
ete., aS Well as my own. scourging and destroying. 

* Now, Ralph, it is your business to do it. Al, as nearly as can be determined, the same 
Youre a sort of charity boy, you know, and | period of time it was noted that there were 
that sort of work is about all we can get out of epidemic 
you.” This she said with flashing eyes. and) Amorg them a pleuro-pnenmonia of extraor- 
her little, skinny fists Goubled up as if she were 
voing to fight me. 


Meteorologists: 
ers have asecibed it to the cold of an open 
Winter, which has frozen the ground to un- 
wonted deptns. But there is obviously some 
fullacy in this, for these trees live generally in 
far northern climes, where the deep frosts are 
not extraordinary and a dearth of snow not 
uncommon during the Winier, 

But 
forest, the 
rows of more or less regularity, which look as 
if a simocn-like, killing blast hau passed along, 


the 


ranks of munkind, and many a silver head 
**It makes no difference what you say, I will | that liad stood erect for three-quarters of a cen- 
carry them no more. I've done it long | tury of vigor was iaid low, and life, like a 
enough !” wasmy reply. ‘ The books will stay | candle-lame, was extinguished by the same 
on the ground, for ali I shall do.” blast that had chilled to death the evergreens. 
** Very well, Mr. Beggar! I'll see that you Cojocident with this were various smaller 
get a good flogging,” and she ran ahead as tast’ ills, such as influenzas and eatarrhal inflamma- 
as she could travel to the schvol-house. Lions of the eyes of an epidemic character, and 
When I arrived there a little later, the master muatkcdly malignant and deadly, the 
called me up and asked me if I had ie.t the ! meningitis and spotted fevers 
books, to which I answered : among ihe children. The science of the worid 
“Tee.” is yet in its infauey. The recognition of co- 
‘*Go back and get them,” he commanded. existing facts is but the 1 rst step in the pro- 
** That I will not do.” I said, firmly. It took « series of years auu a lengthy 
** Very well! Ishall whip you.” collection of tabulated and arranged tacts 
And going to the closet, he took from its respecting the weather, the winds and air- 
hook a small rawhide. With no particular pur- | currents, belore the science of meteorology 
pose save to get away from him, I ran for the | was able to attain to the present very imperfect 
oor, and was out of his clutches in two) prognostications, which, however, are so won- 
minutes, hiding in the grove that shaded the | deriil to the general eye, and although but the 
creek, At noon I boldly went home. initial steps of forthcoming Knowledge in the 
Mrs. Blegg did not speak or look at me until 


nore 


cerebro-svina 


erress. 


I went to the table for my dinner. | Purmers’ Almanac ” predictions in the past. 
“You needn’t eat now,” she then said. rhe communieations interchanging through- 
‘Captain Fimkin,” addressing that worthy in- | out (he wor.d to-day give us the knowledge of 


corresponding events, and thus not only are the 
earthquakes in one continent correlated with 
the volcanic eruptions and tidal waves of the 
other, but the * pestilence that waiketh by 
noonday ™ is seen to have its relations and cor- 
respondences not only with the atmospheric 
changes, but their relations and affinities with 
kindred diseases coexisting in other localities 
al corresponding periods. 
A study of the cases of a single disease will 
serve 1o evince the subtie nature of the origin 
| of these death-deaiing maladies. We have no 
‘IT suggest that you give him a hearty | room here for details, but it may be stated in 
thrashing. His future, captain, | contemplate | answer to the various queries of why and how 
with ear, when I see what he is in the present. | these deaths by pneumonia occurred, that these 
were not necessarily or even realy, if appa- 


dividual, who came into the room at that 
instant, “*] have a note here from the school- 
muster about this young scapegrace ; will you 
read it, please ?” 
Captain Fimkin read it. stroking his beard 
looking down upon me trom time to time 
i his unpleasant eyes. 

\ hopeless case, it would seem, Mrs. Blegg,” 
he remarked, as he handed note back to 
her ‘unsolence,’ ‘insubordination,’ * truant’ 

ill disgraceful charges — very disgraceful. 
Wiat do you suggest, madame ” 


the 


or'y resource * 


The rod is the 


was the reply he | 


As I did nothing in accordance with his com- | 


hair, though I never stirred, and began 


{nd he began to lay on | 
ilv ce re. and h: siven » ty . 
lustily once more, and had given me two or | 


voice of 


arboricuiturists and garden- | 


a careful observer will note streaks in | 
dead evergreens standing in | 


diseases pervading the community. | 


dinary typnoid virulence swept through the | 
| are and what they cun do, 


julure. are really so great an advance upon the | 


malign influence beyond human control, hidden 
in the atmosphere, which has blasted trees, 
killed vegetation, and rendered even the waters 
we drink noisome and deleterious, 

Science, which but a few decades ago sep- 


arated the atmosphere we breathe into its 
primitive divisions of oxygen, nitrogen, and 


bydrogen, and which but yesterday found still 
a fourth quality called ozone, in its future pro- 
gress may yet define to us and separate the 
pure from the impure; point out to us not 
only the deadly carbonic acid gas, but the 
equally deleterious malaria which, escaping 
observation, is everywhere around ; show us 
the theoretic sporuies of scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, the contagious elements of smallpox 
and cholera, the subtle germs of typhus and 
gangrene, 

Archimedes no more wanted a place for his 
lever to stand to move the world than will 
modern philosophy stable recorded facts upon 
which to found the theories which shali change 
the actions of mankind. The great trouble 
that is met with is in the uncertainty of the so- 


called facts, the positive assertions respecting | 


simple observations b. ing often found to be 
false and valueless by more honest or competent 
investigaturs coming after. 

If we look at the past for a single example, 
we shall be astonished to see with what infinite 
pains the simplest facts have been elaborated 
from a mass of crude surroundings. Pliny, for 


instance, gives as a multitude of cases where | 


diseases are cured by the bones and excre- 
mentia of particular birds very rare in their 
kind or disgusting in their nature. He gives 
as positive essentials for their efficacy that the 
bird must be killed at just such an epoch of the 
moon by a person fasting, by a virgin, etc. 
Time gradnally eliminating the non-essentials, 
the imaginary from the fundamental, deter- 
mined that the virtue was simply in the bone, 
and not indeed of any especial bird or beast, 


and chemistry superadded its positiveness, and | 


now the bare fact that we owe all the remedial 
benefits to the phosphates, carbonates 
alkalis contained within them. 


ART CRITICS 


T is always instructive to visit a prominent 


Art Gallery, and, where there is a miscel- | 
significantly unanimous for Greeley. 
| 


- laneous group of visitors, sometimes amus- 


ing to listen to the voluntary criticism offered | 


upon particular pictures. Of a party examin- 
ing a painting, one thinks there is too much 
coloring ; 
perspective have been violated ; a third, that the 
figures are too stiff and unnatural; while a 
fourth is positive he has never seen clouds of 
the pattern represented. Then there comes an 
array of tin tubes, and all agree to look again. 
The coloring is certainly better, but it is not as 
warm in tone as the subject requires. The 
figures bave their counterparts, it is true, but is 
not the dress too antique? It may be—mind 


nominally connected himself with the sheriff's | lingered in its lap, but disease and death have you, I say, it may be—that, under certain con- 
pa 

The hardy evergreens, | 

| but it requires the boldness of an artist supe- 


ditions, the clouds may assume just that hue ; 


rior to this—who has done very well, by-the- 
way—to handle them. 

And, then, do you really think that the frame 
sets the picture off as well as one of biack wal- 
nut would ? 

This artist has no symrathy with nature, nor 
this with his fellow-man, but the ideas 
pretty good, though rather far fetched. Here, 


on the contrary, is one who gives us a beautiful | 


sketch. I wonder what the subject is? It is 
delightful, anyway. Everything harmonizes 
with everything eise. Please lend me your 
tube? Thanks; I do admire pictures, but often 
wonder why artists do not write what their 
pictures are about. I’m sure | know something 


| of these things, but some men are so ideal, you 


they never can come down to the 
Now, here is apretty figure. in truth, 
but who ? Where is the label? Oh, well, 
if painters don’t want to be admired, they 
needn’t do anything to let us know who they 
For mygpart, I want 
to know al! about a picture, and then I can 
criticise it intelligently, 

And thus they go on, hour after hour, some 
really appreciating a canvas, others merely 
talking to be heard. 

It is well for the peace of the artists that they 


know, 
practical. 


is it 


are not compelled to listen to these impromptu | 
the | 


discussions, else they would throw down 
brush in disgust, and shy their paint at the first 
one who ventured to pass judgment on their 
work, 


FINE ARTS AT THE CINCINNATI 
EXPOSITION. 

T has been mentioned by the New York Tri- 

bune, that a circular of the Fine Art Depart- 

ment of the Cincinnati Industrial Exposition 


has been sent generally to our leading artists | 


and connoisseurs. It presents a scaeme worthy 
of their attention and co-operation, which, if 
its results are commensurate with the expense 
and magnitude of the experiment, will be of 
national importance. It is proposed, in con- 
nection with the third industrial Exposition, to 
form an exhibition of works of modern art, 
including painting, sculpture, architecture, en- 
graving, etc., larger in its scope than any lith- 


| erto attempted ; and not less than thirty-one 


premiums, consisting of medals in gold, silver 
and bronze, are offered in the several branches 
of art. With the concurrence of the City Park 
Commissioners, the managers are at present 
buiiding a Fine Art Hall, spacious, elegant, and 
lire-proof, in Washington Square, separated 
from the buildings of the Industrial Depart- 
ment, and afiording in its suites of apartments 
a wall surface for exhibition purposes of 1,140 
feet, The regulations of the exhibition are 


and 


another complains that ail rules of 


are | 
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copied from those governing the Paris Salon, 
with some slight variations, and among the 
inducements offered to artists, besides the pre- 
miums, are facilities for the sale of their works 

The Exposition is made under the auspices o* 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, Boarii 
of Trade, and Mechanics’ Institute, with a 
guarantee fund of over $100,000 subscribed by 
leading citizens. The past Expositions have 
been visited by over 500,000 persons each year, 
and the coming one promises to be more popu- 
lar still. It opens on the 4th of September, ani 
ends on the 6th of October, 4872. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 

Paris has about 2,000 artists. 

Iowa has 82 agricultural societies. 

Harvarp has made the President LL.D. 

‘Tuts will be a memorab!e horse-racing week 

AMATEUR theatrical are popular at Saratoga. 

FIREMEN are the latest victims of explosions. 

Tue Freedman’s Bureau is a thing of the 
past. 

COLLEGE 
last week. 

Canor clubs are being organized in all our 
marine cities, 

Tue Mexican Claims Commission is ready 
to begin work. 

Scuvsert’s statue in Vienna was inaugu- 


commencements were in order 


| rated June 15th. 


Rypr. Isle of Wight, is a delightfal place 
for consumptives, 

Tne vield of silver in Nevada exceeds that 
of gold in California. 

Over £9,000 are subscribed to the Warwick 
Castle restoration fund. 

Sarit Lake Ciry taxes billiard and drinking 


| Saloons $300 per month. 


‘l'une Seventh Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y.. are 
encamped at Saratoga. 

Tue 125th class graduated from the College 
of New Jersey last week. 

Tne California strawberry crop has heen 
the largest this year ever known 

Dr. Hovarp is again reported released- 
Don’t believe it until you see him. 

In South Carolina it is unlawful to allow 


| minors to play tempins or billiards. 


Democratic State Conventions have been 

Tue authorities in London are very much 
exercised about the trade strikes there. 

ITINERANT musicians are preparing for their 
annual pilgrimage to the watering-places, 

M. Vicrorien Sarpov, the celebrated dram- 
atist, is about to be married to Mile. Soulié. 

Topeka employs a Mexican with his lasso 
to capture cows which violate the ordinance. 

Now tuat the Stokes trial is fairly under 
way, wonder.ul disclosures may be expected. 

‘ne French military band is to visit Chicago 
when Boston estimates its loss on the Jubilee. 

Tue trustees of the Peabody Educational 
Fund were in Boston last week for consultation. 

Miss Ciara Lovisk Ke..oce, the American 
prima donna, sang in Buckingham Palace recently. 

Soston refuses to open her libraries on Sun 
day, because the City Solicitor says it would be against 
the law. 

Tne question whether a man can marry his 
brother’s widow or not is disturbing the Hebrews of 
New York. 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe has been preach 
ing her Gospel of Peace to the Londoners at Free 
mason’s Hall. 

Dr. Moreau Morris has resigned his posi- 
tion as Sanitary Superintendent of the New York 
Board of Liealth. 

“THe Crepars,” at Newark, N. J., William 
Iienry Herbert’s old home, was destroyed by fire on 
the 24th of June. 

Dr. Evans, a celebrated American dentist 
in Paris, is soon to be attached to the medical staff of 
the Prince of Wales in London. 

Tne Editorial Association of New Jersey 
beld their annual frolic last week at Atlantic City, and 
that of New York at Watertown. 

Over 150,000 copies of Sumner’s speech 
against Grant have been distributed over the country, 
and the demand is s.ill unprecedented. 

Tur last volume of the Ku-Klux Commit- 
tee’s report is in press; there are in all thirteen 
volumes, containing more than 8,000 pages. 

Ir is said that Premier Gladstone is ina 
constant nervous fever over the Treaty of Washington, 
which cannot be said of our Chief Secretary. 

A ynew loan of three millions of franes is 
announced by the French Government as shortly to be 
placed on the market for public subscription. 


Tue First Brigade. N. G. S. N.J., naraded 


| in Newark on June 27th, as a compliment to the Mayor 


and Common council for providing an armory. 


Ir is said that the negotiations for the com- 
plete evacuation of French territory by the German 
troops have been brought to a favorable conclusion. 


Tur police of Philadelphia prohibi: the 
sale of Charles Sumner’s speech exposing the cor- 
ruption and inefficiency of the Administration ; and 
yet they call this a free country. 


Tur London News thinks Horace Greeley’s 
improving prospects for election to the Presidency of 
the United States have spurred President Grant to 
vigorous efforts to save the treaty. 


CoLoneL VANDERBILT ALLEN, a graduate of 
West Point, and whilom aide to General Sherman, 
has just quit the Khédive’s service, bearing witb him 
the decoration of Commander of the Order of Mejidie. 


Ick factories are sneceeding at the South. 
Most of the machines used in the manufacture are of 
French invention, and have, in France, attracted 
much attention and been very favorably reported 
upon. 

A Navat Acaremy cadetship, belonging to 
the county of New York, for which a competitive ex- 
amination was held, was uwarded to John O’Keele, 
whose father is a poor dock laborer. A subscription 

1 be taken to furuislt li. «iia the necessary outfit. 
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NEW YORE.—GRAND BALL AND RECEPTION GIVEN TO THE NEW YORK STATE EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION, BY THE CITIZENS OF WATERTOWN, AT THE RINK.—FROM A SKEICH BY JAMES E. TAYLOR. 


LONGFELLOW AND HARRY 
BASSETT. 


ONGFELLOW and Harry Bassett, the cele- 
brated race-horses who competed together 
at Monmouth Park, Long Branch, on the 

2d inst., are both Kentucky born and bred colts. 

Longfellow is a five-year-old, by imported 
Leamington out of Nanturah, and is a fine spe- 
cimen of a race-horse. He is very large and 
strong, and is easy and sure in action. He has 
a good record on the turf, and his victories last | 
year at Long Branch and Saratoga, when he 
beat Kingfisher in a three-mile heat, advanced 
him greatly in the favor of turfmen. Long- 
fellow ran a mile in 1.40. Mr. Harper has 
refused $80,000 for his beautiful colt, and says 
he will not part with him for less than 
$100,000. 

Harry Bassett is a chestnut colt, with two 
white heels and a star, sixteen and a half hands 
high, with large depth of chest. somewhat flat 
varrel, large hips, and powerful loins, stifles 
and thighs. He is avery handsome colt, and 
has a fine neck and head. He was bred on the | 
Alexander Farm, Woodburn, Ky., and is four 
years old. He was purchased by Colonel 
McDaniels, his present owner, for $315. Asa 
two and three-year-old, Bassett was entered for 
thirteen races. and won intwelve. He won the 
Westchester Cup at the recent Spring meeting 
at Jerome Park. Bassett is by Lexington, out 
of Canary Bird. He is a lineal descendant of 
the far-famed Diomed, the winner of the Derby 
(England) stakes in 1780, 

Both horses have been at the Monmouth 
Park stables for several weeks past, Colonel 
McDaniels and John Harper watching them as | 
a hen does her chickens, These gentlemen 
were satisfied with the condition of their favor- | 
ites a week before the race, but the training 
was never relaxed a day. Early each morning 
Longfellow and Bassett were taken to the! 
course, and given a two-mile dash. The 
utmost vigilance was observed in their stables 
to prevent injury by colds, neglect, improper | 
food, or malicious interference. 

Monmouth Park contains one hundred and 
twenty-seven and a half acres of land, and is 
finely situated. It has accommodations for | 
four hundred horses, and for weeks before the | 
race there were several strings of thorough- | 
breds in the stables. 





There isa delightful, old- | 
fashioned country dwelling near the track, and 
the Association’s new Club House, from which 
a capital view of the entire course may be ob- | 
tained, is a spacious and tastefully decorated 
structure. Though young in years, Monmouth | 
Park has become the most fashionable racing | 
centre of the North. The officers are energetic 
and attentive in the extreme; Mr. John Cham- | 
berlain, Mr. Raynor, the Secretary, and others, | 
were constantly on the course during the racing 
excitement, and spared no pains to render the | 
visit of their guests pleasant. 

Althoug!: there were several horses entered 
for the cap, it was long understood that the 
.lerest would be centred on Lovgfellow and 





Bassett 


It is doubtful if a more excilipg race 
, has ever taken place in this country, 





HENRY M. STANLEY, 
THE RESCUER OF Dr. LIVINGSTONE, 
OME time ago the New York Herald electri- 
\ fied 


its 


readers and the 


general public 


stone, the famous explorer—oft lost, oft re- | 


tion all combined, conspired to induce him to 


covered, oft dead, and oft restored to life, had} undertake a perilous mission to the interior 


been found in the wilds ot Africa, at Ujiji, | 
on Lake Tanganyika, by one of its corre- | 
spondents. The man who has thus made him- | 
self famous as a * special” is a Missourian, and | 
, has long been a representative of the Herald, 
though more for love than money, as he is a 
person of means. His adventurous disposition, 


with the announcement that })r. Living- | love of noturiety and desire to make a sensa- 





MR. HENRY M. STANLEY, CHIEF OF THE NEW YORK ‘‘ HERALD ” EXPEDITION FOR THE RESCUE OF 
LIVINGSTONE.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ABDULLAH BROTHER*, CON=TANTINOPLE, 


DR, 


wiids of unexplored Africa, to carry out the 
laconic orders of the Herald chief: ** Find Dr. 
Livingstone, dead or alive, and telegraph us.” 

Mr. Stanley is about twenty-eight years of 
age, five feet eight inches and a halt in height, 
and weighs one hundred and sixty-five 
pounds. He is a thick-set man, with very 
bright-gray eyes, and of a sanguine com- 
plexion. 

He was formerly a war correspondent of the 
Herald, and in 1867 started on atrip to Europe. 
Being of an adventurous disposition, he deter- 
mined to join the Cretan insurgents as a volun- 
teer, but on his arrival found the chances of 
an honorable fight very slim. He therefore 
gave himself up to a brief literary exercise. 

A few weeks after his arrival he conceived 
a project of making a walking tour through the 
heart of Asia, striking through the Caucasus 
and traversing the Khanates of Bokhara and 
Khiva, Eastern Tarkestan (the country of 
Ataligh Ghazi), and thus reaching the western 
frontier of China. A half-brother and an 
American friend joined him, and the little 
party started out. They soan, however, came 
to grief, as they were overhauled by brigands 
and robbed of all they had. They then re- 
turned. Subsequently, the Porte gave them 
heavy damages for the outrages to which they 
had been subjected. During the Abyssinian 
war Mr. Stanley was the correspondent of the 
Herald, which paper, it will be remembered, 
was the first to inform the English Government 
of the death of King Theodore, and the cap- 
ture of Magdala. 

He remained in Europe until 1870, and then 
started, by way of the Caspian, Tabreez, 
Teheran, Ispahan and the Persian Gulf, to 
Bombay. Here he made arrangements for his 
famous Zanzibar trip, with which the world is 
now fully acquainted. 

Mr. Stanley is a gentleman of extensive 
reading, and skilled in ali athletic accom- 
plishments. He is a capital swimmer, a fine 
shot, especially with the revolver, an expert 
fencer, and a wonderful horseman. 

He, of all men, was the best fitted for the 
dangerous task of finding Dr. Livingstone, and 
his success is an event of which any man 
might be proud. 


THE ‘‘META” AND ‘“GRACIE” 
ROUNDING SOUTHWEST SPIT. 


HE Fifteenth Annual Regatta of the Brook- 
lyn Yacht Club came off on Saturday, 
June 22d, over their usual course, and 

proved to be one of the most interesting 
aquatic events of the season. There were 
thirty yachts entered, the majority being sloops 
noted for their speed and sailing qualities. 

The Meta, a first-class sloop, and the Meteor, 
of the third class, won all prizes in their Classes, 
aid the Qui Vive and Sophia those in the second 
class The schooner Madeleine won the Club, 
and the schooner “vu, the Union prize, 
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Our illus- 
tration renre- 
sents the Vere 
and the Gra- 
cie, both 
sloons of the 
first class, 
rounding, in 
their strug- 
gle,the South- 
west Spit. The 
steamer Fet- 
cher, carrying 
the judges 
and members 
of the Press, 
and the Ma- 
genta, laden 
with the 
guests of the 
Club, attend- 
ed the fleet 
throughout 
the race. 

The course 
was from the 
anchorage off 
Bay Ridge to 
the stakeboat 
at the South- 
west Spit, 
passing it 
from west- 
ward tosouth- 
ward; thence 
to the Light- 
ship, round- 
ing trom the 
northward to 
the eastward, 
and returning 
to the home 
astakeboat off 
Bay Ridge 
dock. The 
Meta sailed 
this distance 
in 7 hours, 3 
minutes and 
18 seconds, 
and the Gra- 
cie in 7 hours, 
12 minutes 
and 52 sec- 
onds. The 
Meta beat the 
Gracie about 
half a mile. 


EDITORS 


WING. 


T is doubt- 
ful if there 
isany class 

of people who 
manage tode- 
Tive more 
pleasure in a 
given time 
than editors. 
Their oppor- 
tunities for 
relaxation are 
extremely 
limited, and 
their work is 
oftheseverest 
character. 
But when 
they drop 
scissors and 
paste-brush, 
and cut away 
from the dev- 
ils that prowl 
ominously 
about, seek- 
ing whom 
they may 
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stream well 

deserving the 

name. Its 

natural at- 

tractions are 

; pleasant and 

‘ diversified. A 

climb to the 
reservoir. 
whose eleva- 
tion is great 
enough to 
render the 
steam fire- 
engines un- 
necessary ; @ 
visit to Whit- 
tlesey’s Point, 
the scene of a 
mysterious 
tragedy, and 
4 tramp about 
the ‘* Cave,” 
are episodes 
of a visit sel- 
dom slighted. 
The good 
people of the 
city did their 
prettiest to 
make the edi- 
tors happy 
and comfort- 
able, andafter 
aroundof fes- 
tivities, 
wound up 
with a bril- 
liant recep- 
tion at the 
Rink on 
Thursday 
evening,June 
27th. The 
building was 
ablaze with 
Chinese lan- 
terns, while 
cordial-toned 
mottoes were 
displayed in 
profusion. 
** Welcome !” 
caught the 
guest’s eye on 
his entrance. 
On one side 
were the 
words, in 
evergreens, 
‘Watertown 
greets the 
Editors,” and 
“ Banish dull 
care”—an 
admonition 
agreeable to 
all partici- 
pants. Oppo- 
site, we read, 
“The North 
tothe South,” 
and “Wel- 
come to the 
Press.” In 
the centre 
was an ele- 
gant pagoda, 
in which were 
a fine collec- 
tion of birds, 
alive and 
stuffed, and a 
pond of beau- 
tiful fish. De- 
corations 
were seen at 
every turn, 


NEW YORK HARBOR.--ANNUAL REGATTA OF THE BROOKLYN YACHT CLUB—THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE ‘‘ META” AND TEE “‘ GRACIE,’’ AT THE SOUTHWEST SPIT. and it was 
FROM A SKETCH BY JOSEPH BECKER. generally re- 
marked that 


the ladies of Watertown resemble old sailors, 















make mad, they are about the heartiest fellows | town, N. Y., was no exception to the rule. | nalists, who are making an extended tour of | I 
in that they can transform a small apartment 


alive, The annual excursion of the New York | Additional zest was given the fun by the par- | 
State Editorial Association, last week, to Water- | ticipation of a goodly number of Southern jour- | 






this section of the country. Watertown is a apal 
glorious little place on the Black River—a | into an elegant reception saloon, exhibiting the 
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NEW JERSEY. --THE PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE TO THZ MONMOUTH PARE RACE COURSE.~--FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY A. J. RUSSELL. —SEE PAGE 284. 
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utmost taste, aud at the same time a wonderful 
economy of space. The music, refreshments, 
dancing, and presentation addresses were Cap- 
ital. Everobody felt jolly, and with good rea- 


son. The affair marks an epoch in the history 
of the quiet city, and a milestone ol pleasure 
vn the journalists’ laborious tramp. | 


a | 
FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Children at school. 


Speiu bound 

A NoTORIOUS eavesdropper 

Tue best paint for faces—Water-c lors. 

Tue latest poem on Chicago begins : *‘ Hark! 
what hellish glare is that?’ 

Tue children say it’s scold weather always | 
when house-cleaning is going on. 

Way is a pretty, well-made, fashionable girl 
like a thrifty housekeeper? Because she Mmukes a 

very great bustle about a small Waist. 
. | 

‘‘Josu, I say, I was going down street the 
other day, and seed a tree bark.” “Golly, Sam, | 
seed it hollow.” “1 seed the Same one leave . “ Did 
it take its trunk with it?’ ** Oh, it left that for board. 

CLercymMan—‘ How many essential elements 
are there in baptism ?” Boy—* Three.”’ Clergyman— 
“Three! I’m surprised. Don’t you know that there 
are only two—the word of God and water?’ Boy— 
“Why, there must be a baby, and isa’t it an essential 
element ?” 

A youne man in Indiana who was arrested 
for having a horse tied for twelve hours in front of a 
house without food or she!ter, has been triumphantly 
acquitted on showing that he was sparking all that 
while. The judge had been there, and knew how it 
was himself. 

A Boston lawyer had a horse that always , 
stopped and refused to cross a certain bridge leading | 
Out of the city. No whipping, no urging, would com- 
pel him to cross, so he advertised him : * To be sold 
for no other reason than that the owner wants to go 
out of town.” 


A Pants journalist recently encountered a 
poor blind man playing a clarionet in the street, | 
whom he had formerly seen doing the same thing in 
St. Cloud. He asked him how he had happened to 
change places. * Ah sir,” answered the 0lind man, 
** it made me sad to look at the ruins of the war.” 


Tarzz little boys were disputing as to whose 
father said the shortest grace. First boy—‘* My father 
says, ‘Lord, we thank you for these provisions.’ ” 
Second—“ And mine says, ‘ Father, bless this food to 
us.’"? Third boy—‘‘Ah, but mine’s the best of all 
He shoves his plate up to mamma and says, ‘ Darn ye, 
Gli up.’ ” 


Rain. 








Mary Carman, Farmer Village, N. Y., has 
used 15 different patent sewing-machines in family 
sewing ; none does so beautiful work, fine or coarse, 
as the Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch, or is so readily 
changed from one kind to another ; has sewed with 
one that has been in use 16 years, without a cent for 
repairs, and has the same needles that came with the 
machine, with two others in use 10 years, each with- 
out repairs. She has supported a family of three, 
sometimes earning $4 per day, or $1 in an evening. 
See the new Improvements and Woods’s Lock-Stitch 
Ripper. 





CHICAGO, Jan. 22, 1872. 
¥. W. FARWELL, Secretary Babcock Fire 
Extinguisher Co, : 

DEAR Str—Our experience with the Babcock Fire 
Extinguisher on this road (we have 230 of the ma- 
chines) has confirmed our first estimate of it, as a 
most desirable safeguard. We have saved our build- 
ings repeatedly, and in one or two instances have 
prevented what we may reasonably suppose would 
have been large conflagrations. 

I cannot too strongly commend them. Their general 
use would render a fire a rare circumstance, 

Yours, truly, 
ROBERT HARRIS, 
Gen’! Sup’t Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 








Tue attention of parents and guardians is 
called to the Nursery-Gate and Window-Bar patented 
by Eugene Howard, of Boston, and for sale at No. ; 
608 Broadway. Rarely do we find simplicity and 
practical utility more neatly combined, Being adjust- 
able, it will fit any door, window, or stairway ; is com- 
plete in itself, requiring no attachments to adjust it ; 
can be applied or removed without the slightest 
trouble, The Window-Bar is furnished with a brace- 
lock, which fastens it securely in the window so that 
it cannot be removed without the key. The Nusery- 
Gate is made of upright slats, so that no child can 
climb it. Both the Nursery-Gate and Window-Bar 
are adjusted on the same principle. With the adop- 
tion of these, we shall hear less of children failing 
Qut of windows or meeting with strect accidents. 


Moxtana Territory. — A correspondent 
writes from Stevensville, Montana Territory, under 
date of June 18, that the weather in Montana is beau- 
tiful and warm, and that the rivers and mountain 
streams are rapidly rising in consequence of the 
melting snows from the Sierras. The grain crops are 
looking finely ; in fact, everything betokens an abund- 
ant harvest and a prosperous season, which only 
needs, he adds, the rumble of the locomotives of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad through the Territory to 
render it complete. _ 








Facts WortH Knowmnc.—The new Wilson 
Underfeed Shuttle Sewing Machine is to-day the 
simplest, most perfect, most easy operating, best 
made, most durable, and in every way most valaable 
Sewing Machine in existence, and it is sold fifteen 
dollars less than all other first-class machines, on easy 
terms. Saiesroom, 707 Broadway, N. Y.; also for sale 
in all other cities in the United States, 





Watcu No. 24,008, Stem Winder — Trade 
Mark, ‘‘ United States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), 
Marion, N. J."°—has been worn by me about five 
months ; during that time has varied but eight sec- 
onds. I have worn it while riding on horseback and 
in railroad cars. CHas. H. Wourr, firm Chas. H. 
Wolff & Co., Pearl Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Au persons wishing to buy tickets for the 
Great Musical and Distribution Carnival at 
Rochester, N, Y., can send by mail and be 
supplied as late as July 14th, and be good for 
the drawing of prizes. Address, Gzo. H. 
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Waar THE ‘{Rousie Is.—One of the lock- 
stitch sewing-machine companies advertises an 


| 


attachment called a ripper, but the trouble is, that | 


the lock-stitch seam, being tangled and non-elastic, 
rips and bursts too often. 
elastic seam is made by the Willcox & Gibbs machine, 
which has the further advantage of being locked and 
unlocked at pleasure. 


Plantation Bitters.—The fact that it combines 


The strongest and most | » 


the properties of an invigorant with those of a regu- | 


lator and alterative, in eXactly the proportions neces- 


sary to produce a radical change in the tone of the | 


system, and the action of the digestive and secretive 
organs, is an unanswerable argument in its favor us 
a general restorative. 


Supper parties can be accommodated at the 
Maison Dorée, corner of Broadway and Fourteenth 
Street, near Union Square. It is patronized by the 
élite of the fashion and the respectability of New 
York. If desired, parties of four or more can have 2 
room to themselves. It is also the very place for 
ladies who have been out shopping to call and take a 
litle luncheon in, 


E.&H.T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and 
Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Al- 
bums and Celebrities, Photo-Lantera Slides, and 
Photographic Materials. tf 


| 


JOSEPH HOOVER, publisher of the finest | 


chromos, respectfully calls the attention of the trade 
to his large and varied assortment of Foreign and 
American Chromos. 
delphia, Pa, 








THe new Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is connected by street cars with the PENNSYL- 
VANIA R, R. DEFOT. 


mn) ‘ 

For Moth Patches, Freckles, 
AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH & 
a FRECKLE LOTION—the only reliable and harm 


less remedy for Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Sold by all Druggists. Depot, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. 






oe) 
Conta 
Rare. 
ing, etc. 
Address, B. FOX & CO., Station ‘* A, 


azins over 50 Splendid Illustrations, Rich and 
“Valuable Recipes’’ and Secrets worth Know- 
Send three-cent stamp to pay postage. 

”” New York City. 





Parents no longer object to Metallic Tipped 
Shoes, since the 


SILVER TIP 


Has been introduced.’ 

Bounp to go because everybody wants them, 
CABLE SCREW WIRE Boots and Shoes, they are so 
duratle, easy and dry. 


OPIUM EATERS: 


If you wish to be cured of the habit, address, 
T, K. CLARKE, M.D., 
M.. Vernon, Ohio. 








872-78-eow 


MON E MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key | 
Check Outfits, Catalogues, samples and 
ful particulars FREE, 8, M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt, 
850-901 





Wanted, on a Com- 
mission or Salary, 
by the Month or 


Year, one or more 
persons in each County of the United States, to in 
troduce something which “takes on sight,” and 
which yields a profit of from $6 to $10 per day above 
expenses, Early applicants will secure the choice of 
territory, The business is pleasant, light and edify- 
ing. For further particulars, with terms, address, 


No, 1,117 Chestnut Street, Phila- | 
tf 





eow-876-900 S. S. WOOD, Newburgh, N. Y. 





TO SELL OUR 


CAMPAIGN CHARTS 


999 

TO EVERY 
Agents | «AMERICAN VOTER. 

Send stamp for Circular, 


WantedIr. c. RRIDGWAN, 


5 Barclay St., New York. 
Exposed. This pow 


ODDFELLOWSHI erful order stripped 


of us secrets. Every one can know all there is to 
know. A large book, full-page engravings. Secrecy 
required of all who buy it for 25 cents. Sent prepaid 
by Hunter & Co., Ulinsdale, N.H. 





Holloway’s Ointment.—The family des- 
titute of this preparation is literally without the only 
safe and certain means of curing those eruptions, 
ulcers, swellings, and painful nervous complaints so 
common to us all. Sold 78 Maiden Lane, N. Y. Price, 
25 cents per pot. Ask for new style ; the old is coun- 
terfeited. 





Now Ready, 


THE NEW NUMBER OF THE GREAT COMIC 
PAPER OF THE NEW WORLD, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Budget of F'un, 


With Forty Humorous illustrations, 
(jOMPRISING the COMIC HISTORY of 
/ the Month. Its Political Cartoons are : 
‘*March Fourth, or the Dog with the Tin 
Kettles Tied to his Tail;” ‘The White 
House Ophelia ;” an original portrait of 
Parson Ward Beecher, the Jovial Jove of 
Brooklyn ; a Romance of the Air, with 
nine illustrations ; the Fatal Chignon, a 
Tale of Long Branch, with eight illustra- 
tions ; a Fourth of July in Hoboken : the 
Secret History of the Lotus Club, with 
four illustrations ; and numerous other 
facetious pictorial raps at the times, with 
sixteen pages of the best comic reading 
matter, by the first authors of the day. 
kor sale by all newsmen 





Exus, 64 Butialo St., Rochester, N. Y. 


GO TO O'NEILL'S for SPRING FASHIONS. 








[Jory 13, 1872 


| HOWARDS 
ADJUSTABLE NURSERY GATE 


NOVELLO’S CHEAP MUSIC. 





NOVELLO’S GLEES, PART SONGS, etc....each 5, AND 
NOVELLO’S CHURCH MUSIC .......--+0+- j 

NOVELLO’S ORGAN MUSIC (BOOKS). PROTECTIVE WINDOW BAR. 
NOVELLO’S PIANO MUSIC (BOOKS) oC. e 
NOVELLO’S POPULAR SONG (BOOKS 30. . ee 
NOVELLO’S ORATORIOS.... ene -. 50C. a | 
NOVELLO’S OPERAS (Vocal Scores) . $1.00 } 
NOVELLO’S OPERAS (Piannoforte Solos) VOC. | 


Ask for NOVELLO’'S Editions. 
Send for Catalogues and Lists to 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


u 751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











get 3 RECKONING, system of the famous 
. “Lightning Calculator,’ whose exhibitions 
seemed almost miraculous. Any one can learn ; use- 
lul to all ; book enlarged, only 25 cts. 

tf JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 








— : at | 
E. HOWARD. 
508 Broadway, New York. 


ee ce ke Manual, a complete practical | 

guide to house and sign painting, graining, var- 
nishing, polishing, kKalsomining, paper-hanging, letter- 
ing, staining, gilding, glazing, silvering, gluss-siain 
ing, analysis of colors, harmony, contrast, etc, 50 | 
cts. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau st, N.Y. tf AGENTS WANTED FOR 
ay = - Sige PROF, FOWLER'S 


§ MYSTERIOUS PIOTURES FREE, | ey. Sart, Shaitartaes. Samoan 


Wonderful, Unique, Puzzling, Delicious, Odd, Strange. | Love, its Laws, Power, etc. 
} 
' 





Send stamp for postage to ADAMS & Co., Boston. Send for specimen pages and circulars, with terms. 
872-76-eow. Address, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila., Pa. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE-WARE. 





a 





This illustration represents a new design of Swinging Water-Set manufactured by REED & BARTON. 
‘ “a Swinging stand enables the person using to pour water from the Pitcher without being compelled 
© lift it. 

The Pitcher is made with one of their patent seamless linings ; the Goblets and Bow! are lined with goid, 
and are finished in the “frosted” style of finish which is so popular, and so appropriate for a Water-Set. 

REED & BARTON manufacture all their Ware of avery fine white and pure alloy, and plate them 
heavily with pure silver. 

The product of their works embraces every variety of Table-Ware, such as 


TEA, DINNER & _WATER-SETS, CAKE BASKETS, FRUIT STANDS, ICE 
PITCHERS, ETC. 

They pay especial attention to the manufacture of Spoons and Forks, which they manufacture of a very 
fine quality of nickel silver, and plate with pure silver. 

‘They also manufacture the alloys of which their goods are made, thus having the whole process, from 
first to last, under their own supervision. 

rhey are the oldest manufacturers of this class of goods in the United States, their Factories having beew 
established at Taunton, Mass., in 1824. 


SALESROOMS, AT THE FACTORIES, and 2 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y 
LADIES! GO TO O'NEILL'S FOR MILLINERY GOODS. 


The Largest and Finest Selection in the City. 
500 CASES NEW STRAW GOODS. 

25 doz. French Chip Round Hats, $1.50; 20 doz. French Chip Bonnets at $2.50, sold on Broadway 
at $5; 100 doz, Children’s Leghorn Hats, $1.25 to $3 ; 50 doz. Leghorn Hats, $2, worth $3 ; 
100 doz. Rough-and-Ready, la mode, 50 cts, 

NNET & SASH RIBBONS. 
Finest assortment of BONNE’ RIBBONS Jn the city, Nos, 4, 5, 7, 9, 12, 16 and 22, newest shades, 
100 cartons 7-inch SASH RIBBONS, 85c., ali colors. 100 cartons Fancy Plaids, 55¢.; worth $1.25. 
~ 50 cartons SCOTCH PLAIDS, 95c., $1, all silk. 


Great Reduction in Prices of all Goods. 


RICH LACES. 
GUIPURE LACE SACQUES, LLAMA LACE POINTS. 
Lace Collars, 25c., 35c., 50c., 65¢., 75¢., 85¢c., 95c. Ladies should examine our Made-up Lace Goods, 
Organdie Tunics, with Bretelles, from $3 te $5.75. Organdie Tunics, with Bretelles, with Lace, 
from $5.75 and upward. Embroideries in great variety. 
FRENCH FLOWERS. 
MOUTIERS, VINES, GARLANDS, 
LADIES’ SCARFS & TIES. 
1,000 doz. Plain Windsor Ties, 50c., al! silk. 500 doz. Windsor Ties, 62c.; sold on Broadway at 90c. 


KID GLOVES. 

250 doz. Lupin’s two-button Kid Gloves, $1.15; worth $1.50. 300 doz. Lupin’s two-buttons, $1.35 
worth $1.75. 300 doz. Lupin’s two-button Fancy Kid Gloves, $1.35. Perinét Kid Gloves 
in two buttons. All these goods are of superior quality, and every pair warranted. 

N. B.—Reduction to the Trade. All Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 327 & 329 SIXTH AVENUE. 


J. ROTHSCHIL 


IMPwoRTER, 


58 West Fourteenth Street, near Sixth Avenue, 
Is now receiving by every French steamer the Latest Novelties of 


FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS. 


Also, an endless variety of the choicest selection in 
Flowers, Feathers, Ribbons, Silks, Laces, Ete. 








LACE SACQUES, 


WREATHS, AUTUMN LEAVES. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. 
A RELIABLE SCHEME. 


($19,000 for TITREB Doilars! 


10,000 Tickets at $3 each. 
Drawing July 20th, 1872, at Omaha, Neb. 


POSITIVELY NO POSTPONEMENT. 


30,000 in Prizes. 








fro Ww "oO F REFERENCI J. H. Millard, Mayor of Omaha: First National Bank, Omaha; Gen. G. M. Dodge, Chief 
maw TORS Fugineer Southern lVacific R. R., Council Blurts ; ‘ . W. Meade, Manager Northern Pacific R. R. ; Walker 
\ continue ytTe » BALANCE of thel Sait Lake; kk. Smith & Co., New York City ; James E, McLean, Collector of Customs, Chicago ; 
heatecsieecdeaes oe ee Campb ll, t "B Murshal, Chicago. Address, G. H. COLLINS, Omaha, Neb. 
Sumber Dress Goods, : ae seamen 
0 
Silks, J. G. SCHULL, Br onzed Iron ‘Bedsteads, 
° Undergarments ; 
“> laa M hant Tailor, CRIBS AND CRADLES, 
Ty sie 2 5 aces ; | 
rravel Dr r i ia} Kormerly of 32 Ann Street, | Of superior style and finish. All furnished with spring 
Le Pav nS hildr aterials, ] AS OPENED with an ENTIRE NEW | bottoms, requiring but one mattress when in use. 
dies’ & Children’s Outfittings Stock of Goods for the present season, com- . 
Cents’ > Barni hing Goods prising many exclusive novelties from the London Tucker Manufacturing Company. 
cits Ff s J Inarket, Which are made up in the latest English | z : 
P; “ M: le Eton 8 eg . styles, at mm erate pri ximer patrons are in- | 39 and 41 Park Place, New York. 
aris- Made sults, Vited to vieit and selcet, and the patronage of the 117 and 119 Court St., Boston. 
Linen, Lawn and Pique Suits, Snanet PUN ee Se 
ETC., ETC., | J. G. SC HULL, | & 0 
Street, New York. j 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. |- 


Previous to taking their SEMI-ANNUAL 


INVE NTORY. For Scientific Investigations and the Entertainment 
_ —— = of the Familiy Circle. Ulustrated Price List sent free 
on application. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau 
nNMoOo T =x BER GS, Street, N. ) 867-77-0-eOW 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, x 


A he Mother's Milk Substitute.o 
Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent physicians. U 
seld by Druggists and Grocers. | 
ly 


R 


TH 


H. ASTIE & Co., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. 











16 Ann }$ 


MICROSCOPES 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1834,) 
Ma nutacturers of Piano Fortes. 








PTE BEST AND MOST RE- J 
ANABLE AMERICAN WATCH 
\A THE MARKET. EVERY 


a @E.Howard &Co. 2 
s MAIDEN LANE. NEW YORK Z 





BIRTH-MARK,” Warerooms, 17 Union Squ are, N, Y. 


REAP oo Pe 
= Vv BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 
the $1,500 Prize Story, now publishing in FRANK as oo ; 
LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. OARD and RESIDENCE offered to a 
- lady or gentleman in the house of a clergyman, 
} at Torquay, Devonshire. Every comfort; good so- 
y Roy ai Havana Lottery, of Cuba. ciety. Terms, five guineas a week. Address, MRS. C., 
| @3: ; . “very 17 Days. | Post Office, St. Mary’s Church, Torquay Devon, Eng: 
NEW YORK, CORK AND LIVERPOOL. $330,000 in Gold Drawn every 17 Days te: f ’ ’ ’ 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. | UPH —_—_——— — 
THE SIX LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
OCEANIC, CELTIC REPUBLIC, — 


ATLANTIC, ADRIATIC, 
6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from | 
Liverpool on Thursdays, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 
From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey City. 
Passenger accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valed, combining 
SAFETY, 
state-rooms, 


\ 


SPEED, AND COMFORT. 
smoking-room, and _ bath- 
where least motion is 


Saloons, 


rooms in midship section, 
felt Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these 
steamers. 


KATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $30 currency. 
rhose wishing to send tor friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
10 Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, india, Australia, 
China, etc. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafis from £1 upward. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
ut the Company's offices, No. 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H.S SPARKS, Agent. — 

R EAD “THE BIRTH-MARK,” 
v BY ETTA W. PIERCE, : 

the $1,500 Prize Story, now pubiishing in FRANK 


LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 


The Excelsior Lawn Mower, 
FOR HAND OR HORSE POWER. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Chadborn & Coldwell 


Wf’, Co., 
(Send for Circular.) Newburgh, N. Y. 
#82 For sale by all Sret- class Dea ulers and Seedsmen. 


READ “THE BIRT DH. MARK” 
vu BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 

ihe $1,500 Prize S'ory, now pubishing in FRANK 
LFSLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 





GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
f& work tor ws than at anything else. fartioulare tree. 
G. STINSON & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine 











MNMHE DEBILITY OF OUR BOYS, and the 
Early Decay of our Young Men.—A 
new work by James C, Jackson, M.D., just published, 
Flexible covers. Seventy pages. Price, 50 cents. 
Send for table of contents to AUSTIN, JACKSON 
& CO, » Dansville, Liv. Co., XN. Y. 874-77 


Book Agents 


Now at work, or looking for some new book, will miss 
it if they do not at once write for circulars of the best 
selling book published, Extraordinary inducements 








offered, Address, F. M. REED, 139 Eighth St., N. a 
873 
RE EAD “THE BIRTH-MARK,” 
BY ETTA W. PIERCF, 
the $1,500 Prize Story, now publishing in FRANK 


L RSUIF? 3 C HIMNEY c ‘ORNFR, 


STOCK OF CAMPAIGN 
Circulars now Ready. 
Providence, R. L 


872-7 


the LARGEST 
Badges in the country, 
AMERICAN BADGE CO., 





Address, 

STAMMI MMERING. DR. WHITE, 102 East 
26th St., . No pay until cured, References: 
clergy wen and viliers. seud Jor circular of cases cured. 
874-76 





Prizes cashed and information furnished by GEO, | - eS ee as 


A Great Offer. 
TILL 


first-class makers, 
LOW PRICES, 
take a small 
| quarterly inst::! 


AM, 9 Weybosset St., Providence, R. I. 


868-80 
a oe The Best Place in New York to Buy Reli- 
able Watches, fine Diamonds, rich fashionable Jew- 
elry and sterling Silver Wedding Presents, is 
SQUIRL’S, 97 Fulton Street. _Diamonds a specialty. 


Fireworks: 


HORACE WATERS, 
481 Broadway, N. Y., 
DISPOSE of One Hundred 
PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS of six 
including Waters’, at EXTREMELY 
POR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will 
portion cash, and balance in monthly or 
iments, 








Lowest 
Cire af A call at 
ARSELLS, 
36 ya St., N.Y. 
870-76 


ARIOW 


UNITED STATES WATCH CO’S WATCHES. 


REPORT OF JUDGES 


AT THE SECOND 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 


OF THE 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE: 


To Tuk ExuipirTion COMMITTEE : 


Gentlemen: The undersigned, Judges in Department 1, 
Group 7, report that they have carefully and impartially ex- 


amined, according to the “Instructions to Judges’ transmitted 
to them, the several competing articles submitted for their judg- 
ment, and that the following are their conclusions: 

No. 795. American Watches. 














Entered by 
T. §& E. DICKINSON, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
“T.§ E. Dickinson, exhibit American Watches, manufactured 
by the United States Watch Co., (Giles, Wales § Co.) Marion, N.d. 
“These Watches are, without doubt, the best manufactured in 
this country.” 
ALLEN CHURCH, 
GEO. I. BENTLEY, 
B. 8S. BENTLEY, 
I hereby certify, that the above is a correct copy of the report 
of Judges on Entry No. 795, and that the same was awarded 


First Premium. (Large Medal.) 


Judges. 


D. B. McNISH, 

Buffalo, N. ¥., Dec. 29th, 1871. Secretary. 

Price List furnished the Trade on application, inclosing business card. For sale 
by the Trade generally. 


Ask your Jeweler to see the MARION 


WATCHES, 


BEWARE of worthless imitations with which the country is flooded. To avoid 
imposition, see that the words MARION, N.J., are engraved on the plate over the 
All others are spurious. 


rTxE United States Watch Co., 
oun BRO. & CO. GILES, WALES & CO. 


Main-Spring Barrel. 
WHOLESALS ROOMS 


Prices. Send Jor 


| THE GREAT 
‘Musical & Gift Carnival. 


BY 
| Dodworth’s World-Renowned Band, 
Under the direction of 
HARVEY B. DODWORTH, of New York, 
Comprising 50 members ; 
Also the Queen of Song, MRS, JENNIE VAN ZANv'I 


MLLE. FILOMENO, 
The distinguished Violinist and Pianist ; 


And other great artists, including Mr. BEN! 
renowned Cornet Soloist ; on 


FALLS FIELD, ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
July 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th, 1872, 
Under the Mammoth Tent used last season bs 


P. ‘I. Barnum for his two combined shows, being the 
largest Canvas tent in the world. 


the 





rhree concerts each three first days, the last day 
two concerts only, by a'l the city bands. July 2d, 3d 
and 4th, Doors open at 10 a.M., 2 P.M., and 7 P.M. 
July 5th, Doors open 9 A.M. and 7 P.M. This last day 


the Distribution will take place. This will be the 
largest Musical Carnival ever given in New York 
State. 


PRIZES, $175,000 
Given to Ticket-holders without any Reserve. 


The se Gifts consist of the most Valuable, Rare, 
Elegant and Costly Goods and Property. 


TICKETS ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 


Every person purchasing one ticket may become 
the possessor of these world-renowned prizes : 


The Great Carnival Six-in-Hand, 
Consisting of these match'ess teams : Barnum’s Blaci 
Team, the late Colonel Fisk’s Gray Team, and 
Tulinghast’s Splendid Blood Bays, 
forming the six finest 
horses in the 
world. 

The Elegant Landau Coach 
| Made for the Emperor of Germany, and a Splendid 
GOLD-MOUNTED HARNESS. 


| The Magnificent Parlor and Bedroom Set of 
Furniture 
Made for the Grand Duke Alexis. 


The Miniature Steamboat “ Providence,” 
Made of Silver and Gold, for the late Colonel Fisk, witb 
a Murical Box attached, which plays eight tunes. 


The Beautiful White Trick Pony. 
The Mammoth Ox, weighing 4,000 pounds 


An immense number of 
Trees and Plants of the Rarest Kinds. 


In addition to these matchless attractions are in- 
numerable others, consisting of Splendid Furniture, 
Jewelry, Solid Bronze Articles, Majolica Ware, and 
many other articles of bijouterie and vertu ; Sewing 
Machines, Pianos, Organs, Harnesses, Trunks and 
Satchels, Oil Paintings and every variety of Parlor 
Adornments, Furs, Carriages, Chromos, and Silk 
Dresses and Patterns, etc., etc. In a word, there are 
the unparalleled number of 6,267 splendid gilts, 
valued at $175,000, to be distributed, and every 
holder of a dollar ticket stands a fair chance of be 
coming a rich man. 


PLAN OF DISTRIBUTION. 


One hundred and seventy-five thousand numbers, 
representing the number of tickets issued, will be 
placed in ONE wheel, and cards inscribed with the 
names of the gifts will be placed in another. [rom 
these wheels a number and a gift will be drawn sim 
ultaneously, the number drawn in each instance tak 
ing the gift drawn at the same time, 

All orders for tickets by mail must be addressed t¢ 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, Manager, 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK STATE, 
64 BUFFALO STREET (Powers’s Commercial! Building). 
tf 




















GENUINE MEERSC1 HAUM 
and Amber Goods, as well as the 
newest WIENER NOVELTIES, are oi 
fered at the lowest manufacturers’ 
prices, wholesale and retail, by 
JOHN N. MENHARD, Manufac- 
turer (established thirty- five years 
1 Wolizeile, No. 33, Vienna, “Atih 

5 tria ; and at the American Brancl h, 
H. L. SCHREINER, Savannah, Ga. All goods war- 
ranted for quality and finish. Llustrated price-lists 
sent gratis, Orders solicited, ul-eow 











<3 You ask WHY we can s« 
First Class 7 octave P janos fi 
. 90? We anuswer—lt costs 
less Luar $800 to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agents, al] 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit 
Ye haveno Agents but ship 
direct to families at Factory 
rice, and warrant Five Years 
Send for illustrated circular, ig 
3 which we refer to 800 Bankers 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you mar know), using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories 
U. 8. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 
MAGI FOR THE PARLOR. 
Send a stamp for a price-list. 
H Conjuring Reposi 
artz Conjuring Repository, 


743 Broadway, New York. 


Hartz’s Magic Euchre Pack. The most astounding 
card-tricks can be done without practice. $2, post- 
free, with a Book of Tricks arranged by M. HART Zz. 


$100 to 25 per month guaranteed 
sure to Agents every- 
where selling our new seven-strand WHITE PLATINA 
CLOTHES LINES. Sells readily at every house. Samples 
free. Address, the GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadel- 
phi al Pa. eow 





PER WEEK and expenses paid. We 
want a reliable agent in every county 
in the U. S. Address, udson 
River Wire Co., 130 Maiden Lane, 
N. Y., or Chicago, TL eow 


OYAL HAVANA 
LOTTERY OF CUBA. 

Conducted by the SPANISH Gov- 
ERNMENT. 330,000 in GOLD. 
7 Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
Wize paid in Gold, and information fur 
» nished, Orders solicited and promptly 
The highest rates paid for Doubloons and ai! 











filled, 
kinds of Gold and Silver; also for all Government 
Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall St., N. Y. 





W- J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKING GLASSES & FRAMES, 
No.82 BOWERY, 





B84 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. Wo. 13 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Above Canal Street, NEW YORK. 





SLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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88 
A RAILEROADYD | 
| 


WATCH. | 


pre AVELERS by Railroad frequently find 
their watches ocaahatahe demori uliz zed by the 
co .tinuous jar of the train. To overcome this dimi- 
culty has long been a problem with watchmakers, 
and it is now successfully accomplished in the new 
grade made by the 


AMERICAN WATCH (0.,| 


Of Waltham. 


This watch is made in the most substantial manner, 
on the most approved principles, and combines all the 
recent improvements, t has « new micrometrical | 
regulator, by which the slightest variation can be 
easily corrected. Itis carefuliy adjusted, and may be 
entirely relied on to run accurately, wear well, and 

ENDURE THE HARDEST USAGE, 
Without any derangement whatever. We confidently 
recommend this watch to the trade and the public as 
The Best Waich for the Price in this | 

Market. 

-mark engraved on the plate of each 











The full trade 
watch is, 
“AMERICAN WATCH CO., CR ESC ENT STREET, 
WALTHAM, M: ASS., 

And it is distinctively known as the CRESCENT ST. 
Watch. For saie by 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, | 
20 & 22 John St., New York. tf-o | 


CRANE & COMPANY, 
IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
FANCY GROCERIES, 
190 Fulton Street, New York, 

Sole Agents for the United States and Canadas, for 

















= $ - 
; 
THE OFFICE-HOLDER’S BANNER. 


INSURE YOUR PLATE GLASS The prudent Offic e-holder inscribes his candidate’s name thus. The remaining letters of the 


Against all accidental or malicious breakage, Terms name will be found in the canvassers’ returns after the election. 


supplied on application to NEW YORK PLATE GLASS 


INSURANCE CO., 194 Broadway, New York. tfo 
———- 30: 





BATTY & CO., London, Celebrated English Pickles 
and Sauces; WILLIAM CORRY & CO., Belfast, Ire- | AX 
land, Unrivaled Ginger Ale ; and proprietors of Hill’s | = 
867-92-0 bo ie 





East India Manioca, 











POMMERY & GRENO JULY 
CHAMPAGNE, 
Vin Sec, Carte Blanche. 


sale at the leading Grocers’ and Wine Dealers’, 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
} 
| 





HE LARGE SALES OF NORTHERN PACIFIC 7-30 GOLD BONDS SHOW 

| their popularity with investors, and we recommend them to the public because of their ABSO 

LUTE SAFETY, both as a first-class Railroad Security and a Real Estate Mortgage on Lands worth twice the 
amount of the proposed Loan. 

The Bonds have thirty years to ran—payable, principal and interest, in Gold—exempt from United States 
Tax to the Holder—are a first and only mortgage on the Road and its earnings, and upon 50,000,000 acres or 
land—mainly agricultural, timbered anv mineral. 

The Bonds are issued in denominations of $100 to $10,000 Coupon and Registered, and are sold at par 


and interest in Currency. 
The semi-annual Interest on the Registered Bonds is paid with GOLD CHECKS, sent to the post-office 


For 
CHARLES GRAEF, Sole Agent. 
AYSON’S INDELIBLE INK, 


For marking clothing with a common pen. 
THE OLDEST AND BEST. ts) 


RAVELERS 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY, of Hartford, Conn. Cash 
Asseis, $2.000,000. Grants LIFE and 
ENDOWMENT Policies, of all ap- 
proved forms. Ample Security, Low 
Rates. Also insures against ACCI- 
DEN’ 8S, causing death or total disa- 
bility. Policies written by the year or 
month. Has paid $700 per day for | 
8 Years in benefits to policy-holders. 


$300, 000! 
MISSOURI STATE LOTTERY. | 


Legalized by State Authority and Drawn in 
Public in St. Louis. 


Grand Single Number Scheme. 


50,000 NUMBERS. 
5l, 








address of the holder. | 
All marketable securities received in exchange, } 
Maps, pamphlets and fut! information will be furnished on application to Banks and Bankers, agents for 

the loan throughout the United States and Canaaa, 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA & WASHINGTON. | 


Oo ib j 


Treat the Human Machine Gently. 


The winding passage thirty feet in length through which the main portion 
of the waste matter of the system is discharged is lined with a membrane as 
delicate as s.iik and as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. Neither 
constipation, colic, diarrhea, dysentery, or any other bowel complaint, can be 
cured by gery and convulsing this tender membrane with a furious purga- 
7 tive. ‘The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild balsamic and | 
delightful tonic laxative, 


TARRANi’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


which heals, tones and invigorates the irritated intestines, while it relieves 
them from the morbid humors which provoke abdominal disease, Sold by all 
oO 


drugzists. 


BLEES 



































Class G, to be Dray awn July 1872. 


OOLEYy’ 














5,880 Prizes, Amounting to $300,000. | NOINEE wan D S 
sLESs, 
1 prize of.....$50,000| 500 prizes of... 100| LOCK-8TITCH pe hk: Y E AS T, Br 
1 prize of..... 13,450 9 prizes of.. ~ ese FAMILY “ry 
1 prize of..... 10,000 9 prizes of.. 500 Sewing Machine. - 
1 prize of..... 7,500 9 prizes of... 300 Challenges the WD E | 
ri prizes e seen yond A prizes 4 . ane world in perfection 
prizes of..... 2, prizesof... 4 of work, strength 
20 prizes of..... 1,000 36 prizesof... 150 zand beauty Mot Try IT, 0) ) BY GROCERS. 
20 prizes of..... 500 180 prizes of... 100 stitch. durability of 
40 prizes of..... 540 | 5, OVO prizes of.. 10 construction, and 


rapidity of motion. 
Call and examine. 


BABCOCK = 


a circular. 





{Jury 13, 1873. 


BALL, BLACK & CO, 


565 and 567 Broadway, 
will continue the salc of their 
IMMENSE STOCK of SIL- 
VER WARE, DIAMONDS, 
TEWELRY and FANCY 


‘GOODS, during the SUM- 
‘MER MONTHS. 


All goods 
will be sold WITHOUT RE- 


SERVE, at a GREAT RE- 


DUCTION, to CLOSE THE 
BUSINESS, o 












MOLLER's 
xen =Cop criveR- ol 





pr. J. MARION SIMS says: “For some 
years I had given up the use of Cod Liver Oil 
altogether ; but since my attention was called by Dr. 
Sayre to MOLLER’ Ss Oil, | have prescribed it almost 
daily , and have every reason to be perfectly ontannee 
with it. 





CUNDURANGO. 


Price a educed! 


Being assured of an ample 
supply of the Cundurango 
Bark, hereafter the price of 
BLISS, KEENE & CO.’S 
FLUID EXTRACT is re- 
duced to ¢3 per bottle. 

, This wonderful remedy 
cures Cancer, Scrofula, 
Rheumatism, Catarrh, Con- 
sumption, Ulcers, Salt 

Rheum, Syphilitic and all 

‘ Chronic Blood Diseases, 

It isthe Best Blood Purifier known. sap Send for 

Office, No. 60 Cedar Street, New York. 0 








THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


DOMESTIC" 









A DOMESTIC 
Luxury. 
A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 
A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 


LIFETIME.” 


Address *% 
“DOMESTIO” S. M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. YX. 


FREEMAN & BURR, 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
138 & 140 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


THE IMMENSE STOCK for the present season em- 
braces all the most desirable styles and fabrics manu- 
factured of goods in the piece, and the same made up 
for immediate wear. 

Facilities for fine custom work unequaled. Any 
garment made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 





CLOTHING forall OCCUPATIONS, 
_ CLOTHING forall OCCASIONS, 
CLOTHING forall CLASSES, 
CLOTHING forall CLIMATES, 
CLOTHING forall SEASONS, 
CLOTHING forall SIZES. 
SPRING SUITS, BOYS’ SUITS, 


$10 to $50. $5 to $25. 
SPRING OVERCOATS, 
$6 to $30. 


qWREEMAN & BURR’S NEW 'SYS- 

ORDERS | J TEM FOR SELF-MEASURE, of 
which thousands avail themselves, en- 

BY ables parties in all parts of the country 


to peng een from them, with the cer- 
MA tainty of receiving the most PERFECT 
IL. Fit attainable. 
ULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, 
» Price-List, and Fashion Sheet SENT FREE on ap- 
plication. 0 


N 





USEUM OF WONDERS & elegant Curomo 
for 10c. Central Book Co., Garrettsville, 0. 
871-83 





vemeins SiO. Half ogo $5. 
Quarters, $2.5 


Send for circular. 
Agents wanted. 


Pat. 1869 and 1872. 


BED BUCS, 


az Our lotteries are chartered - the State, are 
always drawn at the time named, and all drawings 
are under the supervision of sworn commissioners. 

aae The official drawing will be published in the 
St. Louis papers, and a copy sent to purchasers of 
tickets. 

ae We wili draw a similar scheme the last day of 
every month during the year 1872. 

Se Remit at our risk by POST-OFFICE MONEY 
ORDERS, REGISTERED LETTER, DRAFT or EX- 
PRESS. ‘Send for a circular. Address, 


MURRAY, MILLER & CO., 
Post-Ofice Box 2446. _ (865-66-0) _ Sr. Lovis, Mo. 








BLEES §&. M. CO., 
623 Br’dw’y, N.Y. 
£61-0-ti 








THIS 15 NO HUMBUG! 
Y SENDING 35 CENTS and STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you 
will receive, by return mail, a correct picture o* your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mnar- 
riage. Address, W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Ful 
tonville, N 876- $8- o 






Flies, Musquitos, Roaches, 


InsEcTs oN Piants, FLEAS 
on ANIMALS, 
Are instantly killed by using 


CHINNOCK’S Pat. Imp’d 


POWDER GUN, 
And Chinnock’s Death Dealing Insect Powder 


Flies and Musquitos are not only killed and driven out, but kept out of 
No insect can live where it is used, yet it is ‘perfectly harm- 


Fire Extinguisher. | as 

‘“‘ Absolutely the BEST 
PROTECTION AGAINST 
FIRE !” 


Send for “its Record.” 






\F.W. FARWELL, 
Secretary. 





407 Broadway, New York. 





tf 656 Wabash h Ave, » Chi every room. 

— " Cag0. | lesstoanimal life. Should be used in every House, Steamboat and Car. 

x Ts = : | ROYAL SAXO N = } Gun and large package of ng sent free by express for $l. Sells as 
Agents wanted. Address 


Wess M’r’a. Co., 56 Courtlandt St., N. 


SUFFERED with CATARRH thirty years, and | 
was cured by a simple remedy. “Will send re 
—_, postage free, to all afflicted, 
REV. T. J. MEAD, Drawer 176, Syracute, N.Y. 


872-75-0 


Asphalte Roofing Felt. 











WELL-TI 
thickness and durability, suitable for steep or | 
flat roofs ; can be applied by an ordinary mechanic or 


handy laborer. Send for circular and samples to | Agents for Pleasant Valley Wine Co.’s Still or Spark- 
E. H. MARTIN, 70 Maiden Lane and 9 Liberty Street, | ling Wines. H. B. KIRK & ©O., 69 Fulton Street. ALSO, 
New York. 863-75-0 Established 1853, tf tf-o 387 Broadway, New York. 







COVERNMENT LOTTERY 
At Leipsic, Germany. 
95,000 tickets. 7,500 prizes, 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
P. 0. Box 6080, 116 Nassau St., New York. 


|PRICES OF LEADING ARTICLES. 


tf-o 





Old Whiskies, Brandies, Wines of France, Spain 
| and Portugal, Havana Cigars and Fancy Groceries. 





PERFECT FITTING 
_SHIRTS. 





sight. 
x. 














| Piper Hiedsteck (currency) $22.85 Self-Measure for Shirts. CERMAN 
Hiedsieck & Co. or Chas. Hiedsieck (currency) 20 50 : 
| Hiedsieck & Co. or Monopole - 24.50 | Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of GOVERNMENT LOTTERIES 
| Mumm’s Dry Verzenay a 209 | Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and | ; ’ 
ISTED ARTICLE of G oon | Bass Ale or Guinness Porter —- “ 2,90 | Collars sent free every where. — 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


Wachsmann & Co., Bankers, 
P.O. Box 3,316. 12, 14, and 16 John St., N. Ye 
865-77-0 


E. M. & WM. WARD, 
862 Broadway, cor. Union Square; 








